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‘BRAIN NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, 


It gives Vitality to the Insufficient Bodily or Mental Growth of Children, feeds the Brain 
and Nerves; prevents Fretfulness; Gives Quiet, Rest, and Sleep. An Ill-fed Brain learns no 
Lessons, and is excusable if Peevish, Restless Infants are cured in a few days. It is a cure 
for Nervousness and Debility. Physicians have prescribed 600,000 packages, For sale by 


Druggists, or by matl, $1.00, 
F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 SIXTH AVE., N. Y. 
Ts The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
JOSEPH Gi LLO 332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 


AWHOLESOME CURATIVE. | 


NEEDED IN 


4 * 
7T~o 

Every Family. 
AN ELEGANT AND RE- 
FRESHING FRUIT LOZ- 
ENGE for Constipation, 
Biliousness, Headache, 

Indisposition, &c 
o7-SUPERIOR TO PILLS 
ant all other system 
gulating medicines 














IF YOU WANT 


“The most popular and sat- 
isfactory Corset as regards 
% Hiealth, Comfort and Ele 
gance of Form,"’ be eure 
and get 


Madame Foy’s Improved 


CORSET 
AND 


| SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


It ie particularly adapted 
to the * sent atyle of dresa 















HE DOSE IS SMALL, : 
THE ACTION PROMPT, For sale by all leading deal- 
THE TASTE DELICIOUS. ers. Price by mail $1.30 FOY, HARMON 
netics and children & co., New Haven, Conn: 
ike it. 


Price, 25 cents. Large boxes, $0 cents, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
‘a a = 


BAKING POWDERS 


OF 


PROF. HORSFORD 


are made of Prof, Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, and are healthful and nutritious because they restore 
to the flour the phosphates that were lost with the bran in the process of bolting. 


Gz BONANZA “2527 


The deficiency of the phosphates is a frequent source of ill health, and they are not only an 
important nutritive principle, but also an indispensable element in the construction of all the bodily 
tissues 

These Baking Powders have received the indorsement of the prominent Physicians of this and 
other countries 


Baron Liesia, the world-renowned German Chemist, said : 
* It is certain that the nutritive value of the flour will be increased ten per cent. by your inven- 
tion,” . 


The late Dr. SamugL Jackson, Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the University of 
Pennsy lvania, said: 

“Your preparation, while it makes a light, sweet, palatable bread, restores to it the phosp hate of 
lime which had been separated from the flour, and thus adapts it as an aliment for the maintenance 
of a he alth y state of the organization.’ 

The “ Horsrorp ALMANAC AND Cook Book” sent free on application to the manufacturers, the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Providence, R. J. 
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ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST, 


FRONTISPIECE: 
Flowers. 

pirat sn (Tlustrated), 
“Aunt Lissre's’” Goop BYE, 

Facts ABouT FRIDAY, 

Tue Country (Illustrated), . 

FANCIES IN FERNS AND MosseEs, 

In WoopLAND, 


THe Lesson or THE F cownns (Iilustested) A 


THE MAN OVERBOARD, 

THE Fata Prescription, . 

A Sona ror my Sisrer’s BirtTHpay, 

THE OLp Farr Srory (Illustrated), 

THE Ovp “Furnt MILL,” . 

Co-EDUCATION OF THE SEXBs, 

Guy Murray’s SISTER-IN-L so~ Pat I, 

AN APPEAL, . 

SEASIDE SKETCHES, 

THe Van ALTEN TITLE, 

“ Business,” 

Tae Sixth CoMMANDMENT, 

SoNNETS TO THE SEASONS 

Boys’ AND GirLs’ TREASURY: 

Alta’s Punishment, 2 

Morners’ DePARTMENT: 

For Love’s Sweet Sake, 
Praise Where Yeu Can, 

Tue Home Circe: 

“A Creature of Habit,” 
Words, New and Old, 
Another of the Girls, 
Etiquette, H 
A Letter from M: argerie, 
A Letter from T.,. . . 

Lichens from Wayside Rocks, 
HouskKEKPERS’ DEPARTMENT: 
The Lions in the Path, 

Domestic Recipes, 
EVENINGS WITH THE POETS: 
A Birthday Greeting, 

Mine Shildren, 
Only a Word, 
Ripe Grain, 

Arr at Home (Iltustrated) ): 
Out-of-door Decoration, 
Hints for Home Decoration, 
Description of Lilustrations, 

FasHion DePARTMENT : 
Fashion Notes, 

Notes AND COMMENTS: 
Educated Workingwomen. 

Grandfathers’ Clocks, 

CHEAP Foop FoR THE MILLION, 

PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT, . . » 

PURCHASING AND SupPLY DEPARTMENT: 
Answers to Inquiries, sarees em 


Earnest 

Md. W 

Madge Carrol 
Annette W. Holt 
Rev. Chauncey Giles 
Mrs. E. V. Wilson 
Lena Leslie 

eB. H. 

Rosella Rice 


Annie L. Muzzey 
Ruth Argyle 
ey 


. Faustine 


Harriette Wood 


Grace Adele Pierce 


S. Rosella Kelley 


"s. Charlotte E. Fisher 


Auntie 
M. B. H. 
Minnie 
H. 


Liche nm 


I *ipse y 


Charles Follen Adams 


Dora Read Goedal 


Nothing but Mischief— Good Manners and Personal Graces.— 





























HOME MAGAZINE APVERTISER. 








Charming Premiums 
Ve Want at once 100,000 

: svecribera for our 
« lilustrated Liter 

1 Vomily Paper 

Lhe t treaide at Home, 


ln oruer fista all CUMpeLOrs, Introduce our paper into 
homes where it is not 
already taken, and 


obtain for it a larger 
Circulation than has 
any like periodical, we 
now make the follo 

ing extraordinary of 
je Upon receipt of 
ently Forty-twe 
Cents im postage 
stampa we will send 
The Fireside at 
Home jor Bix 
Montha, and to every sub- 
scviber we will also send, 
Free and post-paid, Fight 
Valuable and Attrnetiy e 
Premiuma, «# follows 
Beautiful Floral iat 
Pin, an elegant bouquet of ar 
tifivial French flowers, leaves, 
and grasses,attached toa silver 
a very stylish 
ment for the hair or dress, 
Fine Jet and Gold 
nm, # Very 
handsome and astylirh pin of 
Jet aod Roman gold-plated 
filigree work, warranted best 
nality and to wear for years, 8. Benutiful Floral 
*aletic, an « rant floral design in many colors, mounted upon 
card-board a tin the form of a painter's palette an artis 
tio ornamer for the mantel, 4 Tranefer Picture 
g agrent variety of beautitul Decalcomenie or 
Transfer P es, very uweeful in decorating fency articles, for 
A Charming Book, enuicied Fancy 


alving esry and prectical 



















sorap books 





Work for v Adornm ent,’ ‘ 

instruction » Draw Ol Painting, and making Wax Flowers 
and all kin of f articles, sach a® Roskets, Wall Pucheta, 
Work Baskets, } y Needlework, Em broidery, ete. with numer 


ous illustrations. ¢ A Charming Bool, con'aining, « 

plete, the very | ting romance we A Golden Dawn,” by the 
author of “Dora Thorne;” illustrated 7 A Charming 
Reok, containing, complete, a thrilling story of Wertern life, 
entitied "pp i Hunt by Mra Ann &. Stephens. 8 A 
Charming Book, containing, complete, the famous story 








entitled ‘ Rea y the Whirlwind by Mery Cecil Hay 
Remember, w : 1 all the above Premiums, cight in num 
ber, free to every one nding forty-two cents in postage stampa 
for a aix moe subscription to Tus Frassipg at Home. Only 
four of the eight premiums are shown fn [lustrations. Tae 
Finegsipe at Hows fe a mammoth tllu-trated paper containing in 
every issue lf gee, 64 columns, of the choicest reading matter, 
embracing ‘ and short stories, sketches, poems, useful 
know b biography, wit and humor, and everything to 





ntertain and inetructevery member of the femily | Bend 
eat bargain! ler fect satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded As to our reliability we refer to the pub 
lisher of any aper in New York. Five subscriptions and 
five sets of tt Premiums will be sent for $1.68; therefore by 
Getting four of yeur friends to send with yeu, rou will secure 
your own fr tres, F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, 
87 Park Pisce, New York. 


eT r LADIES’ 





amuse 
now and ¢ 








@uce our paper, take advautage of tt at onoe 
lisher ofany paperin N. Y, State where yousaw this 


SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 
Lady A Jents wen cninioyment 
ty 


and selling Queen 
sted and and Btecking Supporters, ete. 
Sample outfit Free. Address Queen 


City Suspender Co.,Cincinnati,O 





i REVOLVERS. Catalogues free. Address 
GREAT WESTERN GUN Works, Pittsburg, Pa. 


| 
| 







IWUSICAL WONDER HEADQUARTERS 
“ete ONY nis 


HARMONETTE,with 
hw feet of Muric, e 





Oraane ttn f pully 

GEM NIN x 

a) +E iy 810. 
y Organ- 


YieTramr 
ettr 5. I mperin| Oruanette. »4. qs toagents 
MARHKACH OKMGANINA ' . Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mammoth Musical Wonder. Catalogue free, 


ANU twa 


AKE Y 
WEAR OUT, 





| by Watchmakers. By Mall,25cts Circulars 
| SOLDii J. 8, BIRCH &4CO., 34 Dey 8t., N. Y 


$1 


Elegur 
tion M 
Nhaishe 





upon the inner side of the cover, The Work Box 





pelle, Mie n 








A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made, Costly 
Address Trur & Co, Augusta, Me, 


A NEW BOOK FREE ! 


We will mall, post-paid, 
Mra, H. W. Beecher’s last 
and beat book, **The 
Home, How to make 
and keep it’ to anyone 
sus befort August 


outfit free. 


who sen 

Iss, G@ one year sub- 
scribers to that beautiful 
monthly The House- 


keeper, at % cents conch 
or 12 for 6 mouthe at2 
cents each, After Angust 
atthe book can be hado ily 
of our authorized agents, 
aa it is Bold b y subscription 
nly Will end Hover 
KEEPER fr »e for three 
months for addresses of six 
ladies who have be 





oung 
un housekeeping within 
» vear, or six minieters’ 
wives. Specimen Coptes of 


lot SEKEEPER and Pre 


nium Het and specimen 





agen O PN | Buckeye 
Cook e best 
n the Kia } al Ad 


we 
Buckeye Publist- 
ing Company, Minne: - 


ill send ‘The Housekee er” 6 
} whe sends us the ad- 
newepn per canvair- 


‘i ‘ 
Fee: KE to any tndy 
ane sot4de i book or 





oc 
sers, ladies ore tei red, 


for 10%-centstamps. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 


100 Large, Fancy Advertising Cards, all different, 


WORK BOX Sent FREE to All 


ee iicat Wi Wk Be Teprevents upon a minature scale an 
ad 


wood covered with imita 
lin gold. The tuterior is 


lea’ Work Box, mode 


or, and beautifully emt 





io blue and white, with aeparace compartments, and a mirror 


obtains &@ pair of seis 


sors, a silver-plated thimble, a sliver placed needile-case, & paper of 


fine neediva, and a tape-needie, Wist 
ready large ciroulation of our charming I 





stamps, we wi 





greatly tnorease the al- 
strated 1 iverary and Family 
et on the Hearth, w wmake the following wn- 
on receint ofonly Thirty-nine Centa in postage 
ae —— Sor 6 Months and 

paid, the Elegant 





rle 
t 





send The Cricket on the 
her we will also send Free « 











to eve 
Ladica’ Work HKox, with ts contents as above described, Tue 
Crrcant on Toe Neantre is a mammoth 16. pace, 6t-column tlnatrated 
par 1 with eharming Serial and Short Stories, Sketches, Poems, 
Us owledge, Pugzies, Games and § jes for the Young. Wit and 
Humor, and everything to amuse, enter n and instruct the whole 
family You will bedelighted with it, aa © ae with the valuable 
premium we offer, Remember, we send tid Lodies’ Work Box 
free to al) sending 39 cents for a six months’ subseription to our paper. 
Five eubseriptions and five work boxes wi'l be sent for §).56; therefore, 
by getting four of your friends to send with + you will seeure your 


own p apet and premium free, page gen 


Satisfaction quavanterd ov ¥ 
Address, & MM. MOOKE, Pablisher, ty 8 Park Pilaee, New VYerk, 


New and Beautiful CHROMO CARDS, 1 name 
in New Type. and an ELEGANT 48-page, Gilt- 
bound FLORAL AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, al) 


for 15 cts. 


5 


1883 trade 
2e. 


offer is made selely to intre 
we refer to the pub- 


money refunded 





-OUR WA MK on 50 Large, Handsome Chromo Cards 
1%. They are entirely new, made expressly for our 
oacks for $1.00. Agents’ Book of Samples, 
Frembiie Printing Co., New Haven, Ct. 
Beautiful Chromo Cards, with name, l0c, Serd 8 
names and 30 cts. and we will send a 4th pee free. 
ROYAL CARD CO., Northford, Ct. 


STHMA, [nsiant relief free. Trial package for 
3-cent stamp, ASTHMA REMEDY, Montpelier, Vt. 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


LgUMPHREYS S=RMONS 


OMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. DOCTRINAL LECTURES, 


In use 3) years.—Each number the special pre 
seription of an eminent physictan.—The only ‘ 
Simple. Ssfeand Sure Med cines for the ponle By Rev. CHAUNCEY GILES. 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS CURES PRICE a 
evers, Congestion, Inflamations,... 25 ’ 
Weer. Worm Fever, Worm Colic. .25 DOCT RINA AL LECTURES. 
Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants .25 
larrhea of Vhildren or Adults .25 1. Who Was Jesus Christ? 
yaentary, Griping, Dillious Colic, 25 ’, How Does the Lord Save Men? 
Cholrca Morbus, Vomiting,..... 25 *. The Sufferings and Death of Jesus Christ 
Coughs, Cold Bronchitis 25 The 8 , Em f h Lord's Bl d : 
Neuralgis, Toothache, kaceache, 25 The Saving Efficacy of the Lord’s Bloo« 
Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo [25 The Punishment of Sin, 
Dyspepsia, Pilious Stomach,. 25 ;. The Forgiveness of Sin. 
Suppressed or Painful Periods,.... .25 7. Purification from Sin Illustrated by the Refining of 
Wi tes, too Profuse Periods,... .25 Gold and Silver = 
be roup, Cough, DiMcult Breathing,. 25 | 8. The New and Old Atonement. 
Se OY bear ; ruvtions, ‘28 | 9, Union with the Lord: Its Nature, Means, and Blessed- 
pier and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues .50 | 1 we - 1. (the A 
llea, Blind or Bleeding, : 50 1e Spiritual Wants o 1¢ Age, 
rrh,. acute or chronic; Influenza 50 | rhe True Idea of God 
nooping Congh. violent coughs, 50 12. The True Idea of Man 
General ‘Bebiiity, Physical Weakness .50 . The Spiritual World ; 
aidmey pe blitey: 1s b+ 4 rhe World of Spirits, or Intermediate State. 
Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed 50 . The World of Spirits the Place of Man's Final Judg 
Disease of the Heart, Palpi ation. 1.00 ment 
sold by druggists, or seat by the Case,o sin- 3. The World of Spirits as a Place (or State) of Instruc 
rle Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price, tion and Preparation for Heaven. 
Send for Dr. Humphreys Rook on Diseace &e. s] . lature 
\y 7. Hell: Its Origin and Nature 
(i pages), also Lilnatrated Catalogue FREE. The Sufferings of the Wicked 
Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic Med- 1e Suflerings of the Wicked, , 
feine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York. rhe Sufferings of the Wicked. Are they Eternal 
— Heaven: Whatitis. Where and How Formed 


STOPPED FREE 21. The Happiness of Heaven 
ny A 2. Heavenly Happiness; Endless and Ever Increasing. 
Insane Por Persons Kestored ’ 
KLINE’8 GREAT ee SERMONS. 
NERVERESTORER The Light of the World 


fo ) 

py = yr may ray Pare ae=4y 2. The Elements of a Heavenly Character 
INPALLIMLN If taken as directed. No Fits after | 8. Love: The Lightand Joy of Life 
ret day'e ees. Svention and Se trint bottle free to 4. Onyx Stones; or, The Book of Life 

rat re ag exp ch es ox whe 
ceehead. Bend cesses}. ©. en omivans abtvoms of | 5. The Widow's Pot of Oil. 
afflicted to Da. KLIN E.ovt Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa The Coming of the New Age 
Druggists. BAWARE OF / IMITATING FRAUDS. 7. Rest for the W eary and Heavy Laden 


9 Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10 o ents, | The Ministry of Fear 


Srrteeeue= 


fc Sih ld i 


et eee 


t id. G.I REED & CO., Nassan, N.Y. 9 What is Evangelical Religion ? 
_—— : . The Conquest over Evil by Little and Little 


to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam Modern Unbelief: Its Cause, Nature, and Remedy. 
BIG R Yue tree, TAYLOR BROS. ach, Cleveland, O 2. The Resurrection of the Lord. 
4—$ 3. The Laws of Ascent from a Natural to a Heavenly 





- Jnity Among Brethren: Its Origin, Means, and 
‘een $1,000 J. M. fects 
\ M k ll 5. The Doctrines of the New Church the Measure of a 
oney you can make selli n ; 
\ vy om ‘ ng i. The Death of the Body a Ministry of Life to the 
| MURRAY'S Soul 
. } 7. The Divine Providence in Nationa! Affairs 
: } Map s & Charts Efficacious Prayer: The Conditions on which 
Se! For P page catalogue, free, Answered 
3 gue, 19. The Nature and Use of Prayer 
Address Morr-ison 20. Love to the Lord: What it fs and how Manifested 
;  WaMurr-ay. 21. The Church of the Future 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 22. The Law of Heavenly Reward 
3. Man's Immeasurable Capacity to Love, to Know, and 
| to Enjoy. 
TT’ sz BE 24. The Incarnation: Its Necessity, Nature, and Effects, 


ON PRAYER. 


T A Pe R oO oT. “Hy pocritical and Vain Prayer. 
». Conditions and Nature of Genuine Prayer 


The Proper Object of Worship. 


A TWELVE-PAGE MONTHLY. Hallowing the Lord's Name 
». The Lord’s Kingdom: What it is; Howto Pray for it 











ca , 6. Doing the Lord's Will In the Earth as in Heaven. 
Devoted to the Advocacy of the Prohibition of the Liquor | - Daily Bread: What it is; How to Pray for it 
Traffic and Allied Reforms, 8. The Forgiveness of Sin. 
9. Temptation 

TERMS: Subseription, $1.00 per annum, in advance. | 10. Deliverance from Evil; What it is and how effeeted 
Single copy, 10 cents. Adve rtising, 50 cents per inch for | 11. The Lord’s Kingdom, Power, and Glory 
each insertion, Last page, 75 cents per inch, 12, Summary View of the Lord's Prayer 

All communications to be addressed to The above discourses by Mr. Giles are neatly printed 
‘ on fine paper, and contain from 16 to 24 pages. When 
Cc. M. VICTOR, Editer, | ordered sing the price is 2 cents each; 6 copies, 10 


. | cents; 15 copies, 20 cents, mailed to any address, 
1109 Girard Street, Philedeiphia, Pa. I. N. GREGORY, 


Send ten cents for a specimen copy and see for yourself Corner of Chostaut and Twenty-second Streets, 
the oalibre of the paper. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Columbia Bicycles. 








Thousands in daily use by doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, editors, merchants, 
etc., etc. Send 3-cent stamp for ele- 
gantly illustrated 16-page catalogue to 

THE POPE M’F’G Co., 
661 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 











Book 


30: Fine White Gold Edge Cards, name on, 10 cts. Sam- 


at Ae e erent imported Birthday Cc -". 
M. SHAW .. Jersey City, N, 


HOME MAGAZINE 


ADVERTISER. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Baker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
ily use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed. easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a Jelicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren. — German et Chocolate, « 
most excellent article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & COw 
Dorchester, ase. 













The Great National Park 


in the Yosemite Valley, when finished and fenced in (!), will 
be the grandest pleasure ground inthe world. If it had a 
fine medicinal spring, like the Berman Seltzer, it would be 


ver fect. 





Yet this is of no importance 
n summer without being provided with 


TARRAN T’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


which is identical in its components and its effects with the 

famous Prussian Spa? It takes but 

from this preparation the most delightful and admirable of 

all medicinal draughts. Asa cure 

tism, indigestion, constipation, 

renovator of the system, it stands alone 
Sold by all druggists. 





$10. oo AWARD | 
For the BEST POEM on ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. Must not exceed 24 lines, 
nor allude to other makers. Competitors 
to inclose 10 cents, for which they will re- 
ceive 12 best assorted steel pens. No 
puffs wanted. Award made Oct. ist. 

The ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 

26 John St., New York. 


WwEREBSTER. 


in Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 











Get the Standard. 
Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
GE 3000 Engraviugs, and a New 
Biographical Dictionary. 

THE Standard in Gov't Printing Office, 
32,000 copies in Public Schools. 

Sale 20 to 1 of any other series 

BE fb re dg »intelligent. 
Best help for SCHOLARS, 

TEACHERS and SCHOOLS. 


aa" The vocabulary contains 3000 more words 
than are foun ii ina any other. Ame riean n Dic tionary. 
| 





al Eng 
e: arterly Review, Londo 
G. &C. MERRIAM &CO.. Pub’rs. Sprin 
Painting, Deco- 


BOOKS ON BUILDING sine'%..°%: 


my eighty-eight page aaa Catalogue, address, 


inclosing three 3-cent. sta 
WM, T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, N.Y. 


efield, Mas 


““T owe my 
Restoration 
to Tfealth 
and Beauty 


AS to the 
2 CUTICURA 


~»)) REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a 
Boston lady 


DFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, Itehing 

Tortures, Scroiula, Salt Rheum, and Infantile Mu- 
mors cured by the Coricura Remepies. 

Cuticura Resotvent, the new blood purifier, cleanses 
the blood and perspiration of impurities and poisonous ele 
ments, and thus removes the cause 

Curicura, the great Skin Cure, inetantly allays Eiteinn £ 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Uicers 
and Sores, and restores the Hair 

Cuticura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beantifier and Toilet 
Requisite, prepared from Coticvea, is indispensable in 
treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Sunburn, aad Greasy Skin 

Coricura Remeorrs are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 conts; Seap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, @1. Potter Drug and Chem- 


ical Co,, Boston, Mass. 






RY GOODS 


BY MAILI 
Ovor Toree-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 

Au boosh er c a “Teles = oH prices. 

Silks, awis, a ngs, fgrlerz, 


pgs. ‘ancy Geode, 4. 
Pdery e 2 and Giris) Out ite, &e. Samples, infor- 

jen, and “ SHOPP y ree on sy 
ey CONARD, 9th & M arket St., Philade. 


Please say where you saw this Advertisemeat, 


, for who goes anywhere 


an instant to evolve 


for biliousness, rheuma- 
nervousness, etc., and as a 
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be 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 1883: 









Back View. 
CHILD'S FIRST SHORT 
CLOAK, WITH CAPE. 

No. 8701.—This cloak 
is made of piqué, trimmed 
with embroidery. The 
pattern is in 4 sizes for 
children from + to 3 years 


CHILD'S COSTUME. 
No. 8700.—This cos- 
tume pattern is in 5 sizes 
for children from 2 to 6 
years old. For a child of 
} years, it will require 
















2% yards of material 22 Figure No. 1—GIRLS' JERSEY of age. For a child one 
inches wide, or 1§ yard COSTU ME. year old, it requires 24 
36 inches wide, or 1} Fiecre No. 1.—This consists of Girls’ yards of goods 22 inches 
yard 48 inches wide. costume No, 8708, here illustrated as made wide, or 14 yard 48 inch- 
Price of pattern, 20 cents. of two varieties of suiting, one being a es wide. Price, 20 cents. 


checked goods and the other a blue and 
white plaid. The latter material is used 
for the sash, kilt trimming and cuff fac- 
ings. The pattern is in 10 sizes for girls 
from 3 to 12 years of age. To make the 
costume, including the sash, for a girl of 8 
years, will require 53 yards of material 22 
inches wide, or 33 yards of goods 48 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 


LADIES’ SHIRRED WAIST. 

No. 8690.—The pattern to this nicely 
shirred waist is in 13 sizes for ladies from 
28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and in this 
instance is developed in fine gray cashmere, 
trimmed with Spanish lace. To make 
the garment fora lady of medium siae, will 
require 3 yards of material 22 inches wide, 
or 1% yard 36 inches wide, or 1¢ yard 48 §690 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 





Front View. 
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8721 
GIRLS’ LOW-NECKED 
OVER-DRESS. 

No. 8721.—The pattern to 
this beautiful little over-dress is 
in 10 sizes for girls from 3 to 
12 years of age. To make the 
garment for a girl of 8 years, 
needs 8¢ yards of goods 22 inch- 
es wide, or 3 yards 36 inches 
wide, or 2} yards 48 inches wide, 
Price of pattern, 25 cents. 

Front View. Side- Back View. 
LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 

No. 8689.—The pattern to this stylishly designed skirt is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, 
waist measure, To make the garment of one material for a lady of medium size, will require 10% yards 
22 inches wide, or 6} yards 36 inches wide, or 5) yards 48 inches wide, Price of pattern, 35 cents, 





| 
| 
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Front View Back View. 
GIRLS’ COSTUME, 

No. 8699.—Fine lawn is the material here 
illustrated, and lace-edged ruffles of the 
same form the trimming. The pattern is 
in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years of age. 
To make the costume for a girl of 8 years, 
WKS, will require 3@ yards of goods 22 inches 
q wide, or 2 yards 36 inches wide, or 14 yard 
8696 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 8696 

Front View. Side- Back View. 





MISSES’ COSTUME. 
No. 8696.—Pale blue sateen and Irish point embroidery constitute the material and trimming of 
this costume. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. For a miss of 12 years, 








it will require 9$ yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 4} yards 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 
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Front View. Back View. Front View. Back View, 
GIRLS’ JERSEY COSTUME, GIRLS’ COSTUME 
No, 8708.—This pattern is in 10 sizes for girls from No. 8698.—This pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 
to 12 years of age. Fora girl of 8 years, it will 3 to 9 years of age. For a girl of 8 years, it needs 34 
|} require 3§ yards of one material and 24 yards of an- yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 2 yards 36 inche 
|| other 22 inches wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents. wide, or 14 yard 48 inches wide. Price, 256 cents. 
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LADIES’ COAT, WITH 
VEST. 

No. 8702. — This pattern is 
in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, bust measure, 
For a lady of medium size, it 
needs 38 yards of one mate- 
rial and 1} yard of another 22 
inches wide. Price, 35 cents 





LADIES’ COSTUME 
No. 8706.—Floriated and 
plain sateen are the ma- 
terials used in the present 
construction of this costume. 
The pattern is in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure. For a lady 
- -of medium size, it will need 
8706 6§ yards of one material and 
44 yards of another 22 in- 8706 
Front View. ches wide. Price, 40 cents. Back View. 
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8720 
Back View. 
CHILD'S LOW- 
NECKED APRON. 
No. 8720.—This pat- 
tern is in 6 sizes for 
children from 1 to 6 
years of age. For a 
: child of 6 years, it calls 
for 18 yard of material 
36 inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 








8687 
Back View, 
| CHILD'S GORED 
DRESS. 
No. 8687.—This pat- 
tern is in 7 sizes for 
| children from 6 months 
| to 6 years of age. For a 
| child of 6 years, it will B 
| need 26 yards of goods we 
22 inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 20 cents. 
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Fiavre No. 2.—LADIES’ LONG BASQUE. 
Fiaure No. 2.—This consists of Ladies’ basque No. 
8693, which is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 in- 
ches, bust measure. It is here used for silk-figured 
grenadine, with satin under-facings and jet buttons for 
8710 decoration. For a lady of medium size, it needs 3§ yards 
of goods 22 inches wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 





8710 
Back View. 
MISSES’ BASQUE. 

No. 8710.—The basque here illustrated is made of electric blue cashmere and trimmed with three 
rows of velvet ribbon, loops and ends of the ribbon being knotted on the right shoulder. The pattern 
is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. For a miss of 12 years, it will require 24 
yards of material 22 inches wide, or 1} yard of goods 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents 








<a The Publishers of the HOME “MAGAZINE will supply 
any of the foregoing Patterns post-paid, on receipt 
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“Your voiceless lips, O Flowers! are living preachers 
Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book.”’—Hokace SMITH 
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AR ELUM @ UEELIUE DIME, UCIILMLELY sail, 
Unmarred by sin and sweet with every grace; 
And these the words she wrote beneath if there: 
“ Perfection is not; but ita noblest trace 
Is surely hidden in a child’s sweet face.” 


VOL. L1.—32. 
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PERFECTION.—Two Sonnets. 


z. 
LL-CONSCIOUS of a power that strangely came 

A And thrilled each nerve, a maiden lingered long, 
4 Seeking some noble subject pure and strong, 
That she might paint, and win a golden fame. 
But all her seeking was but fraught with shame; 

She sought perfection, and she sought in vain; 

Men, women—heroes, heroines—the stain 
Of long life-journeys tarnished every namie. 

And then she took her brush, half in despair, 

And traced a child’s face, delicately fair, 
Unmarred by sin and sweet with every grace ; 

And these the words she wrote beneath ig there: 
“ Perfection is not; but its noblest trace 
Is surely hidden in a child’s sweet face.” 
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II. 

A dreamer read the lines and turned away, 
His sou! all stirred within him—“ Can it be? 
Perfection nearest found in infancy ? 

The early dawning brighter than the day? 

The molded figure weaker than the clay ?” 


And then before his eyes cloud-fancies passed, 


And in their misty shapes he traced at last 
Grand, noble faces, bright with purest ray— 
Faces all marred, but rich with wondrous glow, 
Refined with fire and purified by woe— 

Women in weakness of their womanhood, 

Men in their strength, living for others’ good ; 
For as in gold are set fair jewels of price, 

Most perfect lives are set in sacrifice. 


“AUNT LIBBIE’S” GOOD-BYE. 


Charlie Lee, as he ran into the school- 


oe UNT LIBBIE’ has sold out!” cried little | 


room where the boys and girls of the} 
neighborhood awaited the coming of the teacher. | 
“* Aunt Libbie’ has sold Walnut Grove and is| 


going away to live! What shall we do then ?” 


“Oh! no! no!” ‘“ That is too bad!” “ We can’t | 


let her go!” answered the girls, in tones that told 


of real sorrow, wh le the more practical boys | 
asked, “ Who has she sold to?” and “ Where is | 


she going?” thinking ruefully the while of the 
good times they had had there—the big, red apples ; 
the nuts and cakes, which tasted so good at “ Aunt 
Libbie’s”—which made them shake their heads | 


and say sadly with the girls, “ What shall we do, | 


then ?” 

Leaving them to answer the question as best 
they can, let us go up the hill to Walnut Grove 
and see what “ Aunt Libbie” herself thinks about 
it. It isa charming morning in midwinter, and 
though we miss “ the pomp that fills the circuit of 
the summer hills,” we find much to delight us in 
the short walk. The brave little snow-birds hop | 


from branch to branch of the paked trees and | 


send down an occasional note of cheery greet- 


ing. A belated crow flies southward with monoto- | 


nous “ caw, caw, caw,” and a venturesome squirrel, 
tempted to a hope of spring by the warmth of the 
morning, peeps shyly from his hole in the big 
walnut on the corner. Gladly we note the signs 
of life, for they whisper of coming joy and beauty, 
of glad, happy living all around us, while over 
all is the eternal sunshine, glinting and sparkling, 
crowning all the snow-covered expanse with won- 
drous beauty. 

We are at the hill-top now and before us is 
Walnut Grove. Ah! no wonder the children are 
sad at thought of its being sold! It is just such 
a homey old place as a house in the country should 
be—just the sort of a place to have a “ good time” 


in. A large, roomy house, with wide verandas | 


and balconies, and, somehow, the very doors and 


| windows seem to welcome and urge you to “ Walk 


in and make yourself at home.” On every side 


| are great walnut-trees, which cling to the hous: 
protectingly and let neither the winter snows nx 
the summer sun touch it too familiarly. We walk 
up the winding path, beneath overarching bough 
and knock at the big hall-door. “ Aunt Libbie 
opens it and then we find what is the greatest charm 
|of all. “Only alittle old maid,” she calls herse! 
5 but we feel at once that to know her is to love her 
The very embodiment of home she seems, and 
the grace of beautiful womanhood speaks in face, 
| voice, and manner as she gives us greeting and 
| leads the way to her cozy little parlor. 

Soon the conversation turns to the news of the 
morning, and we ask why she has sold the home 
| that must have grown so dear to her. 

“Tt seemed best that I should,” she answered, 
in a voice which wouldtremble. And then she tells 
| us of her growing age and feebleness, which makes 
it necessary that she should have leas of care and 
not live so much alone, adding, ‘‘ My sisters all 
urged me to sell, and either of them will welcome 
| the ‘old maid’ to her home; but, ah me! how 
can they know of the pain it will give me to go 
| away from the dear old place, where all my life 
has been spent? Sixty-five years is a long time 
to stay in one place and then think of leaving it. 
I seem to have grown fast here, taken deep root, 
jlike my walnuts, and the uprooting will be so 
| hard—so hard! But I need not go away until 
April and I must not borrow trouble now when it 
is but January. Come, now, into the other room ; | 
| want to show you my geraniumsand heliotrope—” 

and she led the way, seeking, as she ever did, to 
lighten the coming sorrow by the brightness of 
| the to-day. 

January wore to February, February to March, 
and now the last week of “ Aunt Libbie’s” stay at 
| Walnut Grove has come. Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday—how the days rush by, as 
if to hurry her away! Friday, Saturday, Sunday, 
| and now she must take farewell of all the rooms 
|of the home, within and without, and to-morrow 
she would go down to the city tosister Mary’s and 
let the young nieces come and pack away her 
“ household goods,” for she felt too weak and tired 
to do it, and, besides, how could she bear to see 
the dear old rooms dismantled? No; she would 
say good-bye while they were yet just as of old, 
and then, though they were hers no more, memory 
would always show them to her just as she saw 
them last, and maybe she could sometimes shut 
her eyes and feel herself still at home. Poor 
“Aunt Libbie!’ It was harder even than she 
had thought—this uprooting of her life from the 
only home she had ever known. She had sent 
her girl away that she might be all alone on 
this last day; for why should any know of her 
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“AUNT 


pain ? Why grieve others with her grief? One 
knew—He would pity and help her as no other 
could. He seemed so near, in the sweet, Sabbath 
stillness, and the tiny grass-blades, just springing 
into beauty on the lawn, the swelling buds, and 
the echoing bird-songs told of His presence and 
power everywhere. She should not go from Him 
if she did go from home. Why need she fear? 

Slowly she climbed the broad stairway to the 
chambers above—six of them in all—and how 
well she remembered the time when each, save 
the “guest chamber,” had its nightly occupant. 
This, with the blue-tinted walls and dainty dra- 
peries, was Lilian’s—“airy, fairy Lilian”— 
who so soon had left the home-nest to help her 
brave young lover make his way in the world, 
and whose happy, matronly letters came to “ good, 
old sister Libbie,” as she liked to call her, like 
bright rays from the world outside. And here 
was Hannah’s room—all homey and snug, but all 
in quiet colors, as best suited the sister whom they 
used laughingly to call “little Quaker.” She, 
too, was married and gone, as were Mary and 
Naomi, whose rooms looked each like its owner. 
Doors opened from one to the other, herown room 
having a central position among them, as befitted 
that of the elder sister, and it was in her room 
they used to gather each night for the little talks 
and conferences they loved so well to have ere 
they said “ good-night” and separated with fond 
wishes for “pleasant dreams” each for each. 
Here, one after another, the sisters had come to 
tell her—the sister-mother now—of the new, sweet 
happiness, which came as the crown of woman- 
hood ; of the lover fond and true, who had whis- 
pered the “ old, old story” in the gloaming, while 
their hearts beat in happy response. Here she 
had decked each one in turn for her bridal, for 
the fond, loving sisters had always a great liking 
for “ Libbie’s room,” and putting on the bridal 
white there seemed but the natural outcome of the 
twilight talks, 

Because the house was so large and roomy, 
none of the rooms had needed to be disturbed 
after its fair owner had fled. She had never shut 
them up to grow musty and damp, but had kept 
open doors, just as they did when Lilian, Hannah, 
Mary, and Naomi all were there, and even yet, 
when the bed-time hour came, she seemed to see 
their bright faces around her and to hear the lov- 
ing good-nights. And now to leave it all! Slowly 
she went from room to room, each so full of 
memories, so sacred from its tender connection 
with the past, and none saw the tears that would 
fall as she at last turned to go below. 

Mother’s room !—handiest, best, most beautiful 
of all! Mother’s room! filled with a beautiful, 
saintly presence which gave light and life to the 
whole house. Mother’s room! intg which she had 
gone in a maze of wonder and awe to welcome one 
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tiny sister after another until the circlet was com- 
plete and the “ rose-bud garland of girls” bloomed 


in rich beauty. She remembered how the June 
roses nodded at the window when Lilian came— 
Lilian, who grew so much like them, lightsome 
and airy, but sweet and true to the very heart 
always—and the fair, stately asters greeted Mary 
and Naomi; the quiet, sweet-scented mignonette 
wafted its fragrance to Hannah; and for the one 
little one who went back to the angels for her 
name the lily-of-the-valley opened its pure bells. 

Mother’s room! where they had all come to be 
comforted from the time of the little girl’s cut 
finger to the maiden’s heartache. Mother’s room! 
where she went to learn peace and resignation 
when her one beautiful dream of love was broken 
by the death of her lover in the first flush of his 
noble manhood, ere he could claim fulfillment of 
the promise she had so proudly given. 

The great snowflakes were silently falling 
through the walnut boughs then, covering up the 
grayness and blemish of earth, and the mother’s 
words fell just as softly and as healingly into her 
aching heart as she spoke of the bright beyond 
when love would surely find its own, nevermore to 
part, and of the infinite love of the Father over 
all. The words seemed to bind her life to Philip’s 
in such a way that he never seemed dead to her 
any more, but only waiting a little way on, and 
now the time could not be very long ere they 
would be reunited. 

Mother’s room! where, while yet the sisters 
were all at home, the brave mother-spirit went 
home to God, leaving behind an undying influ- 
ence, an impress for good on each young soul as 
enduring as eternity. Mother’s room! where the 
father, too, had lain down in quiet slumber, bro- 
ken but by angel-voices bidding him “come up 
higher.” The tears were falling fast now and she 
dared not tarry longer. Now she went to the 
“children’s room,” where memories were leas 
touching, though still precious beyond words, for 
this was the play-room of their happy childhood, 
and here, in Jater years, the children of the 
neighborhood, to all of whom she was “ Aunt 
Libbie” by affection’s tender right, had gathered 
on many a winter day to join in merry games and, 
later, to sit around the big fire eating apples and 
nuts while she told them stories and talked in a 
way which sent them home strongly determined 
to “be good.” What merry-makings they had, 
too, under the walnuts when they gathered in the 
precious store of nuts for her! In the biggest tree 
of all was a swing with “room for two” on its 
ample seat, and near by was a croquet ground. 
She had liked to call the bright young life around 
her when she was left alone, and had tried to give 
back measure for measure of the joy they brought 
to her. 

From this room she went through the parlors 
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and library, then on to the dining-room and| On Friday, November 10th, 1620, the Mayflower, 
kitchen, hearing in each voices which others with the Pilgrims, made the harbor of Providence 
heard not, songs without words echoing for her| town, and on the same day signed that august 
alone. She dared not trust herself to listen longer, | compact, the forerunner of our present Constitu- 


for a sudden faintness comes over her, and what is | 


that strange pain at her heart? She must go to | 
her own room and rest. How long the stairway | 
seemed! She is at the top now, and there, by her | 
own west window, is her easy chair. As she sinks | 
into it, the long rays from the setting sun rest in 
a golden glory upon her head. Ah! that pain| 
again! One moment she quivers in its agony, | 
and then, oh! what a light shines in her face! | 
“Mother! Philip! You have come for me!” | 

The good-byes are said forever. The sunlight | 
fades and the “ tenderness of color, the grave ten- | 
derness of the far-away hill purple,” wraps the | 
earth in holy peace, and high over all sounds the 
angels’ seng of welcome to the new-born spirit. 

EARNEST. 

| 


FACTS ABOUT FRIDAY. 





tion, 

On Friday, December 22d, 1620, the Pilgrims 
made their final landing at Plymouth Rock. 

On Friday, February 22d, 1732, George Wash- 
ington, the father of American freedom, was 
born. 

On Friday, June 19th, 1775, Bunker Hill was 
sieged and fortified. 

On Friday, October 7th, 1777, the surrender of 
Saratoga was made, which had such power and 
influence in inducing France to declare for our 
cause. 

On Friday, September 22d, 1780, the treason of 
Arnold was laid bare, which saved us from de- 
struction. 

On Friday, October 19th, 1781, the surrender of 
Yorktown—the crownipg glory of the American 
arms. 

On Friday, June 7th, 1776, the motion in Con- 
gress was made by John Adams, seconded by 


Pte time immemorial Friday has been | Richard Henry Lee, that the United Colonies 


frowned upon as a day of ill-omen, and were, and of right ought to be, free and indepen- 


though this prejudice is less prevalent now 
than it was of yore, when superstition had general 
away, yet there are many, even in this matter-of- 
fact age, who would hesitate on a day so inau 
spicious to begin an undertaking of momentous 
import. And how many brave mariners, whose 
hearts unquailed could meet the wildest fury of 
their ocean home, would blanch to even bend 
their sails on Friday. Buttoshow with how much 
reason this feeling is indulged in, let us examine 
the following important facts in connection with 
our own settlement and greatness as a nation, and 
we will see how great cause we Americans have 
to dread the fatal day. 

On Friday, August 3d, 1492, Christopher Co- 
lumbus sailed on his great voyage of discovery. 

On Friday, October 12th, 1492, he first discov- 
ered land. 

On Friday, January 4th, 1493, he sailed on his 
return to Spain, which, if he had not reached in 
safety, the happy results would never have been 
known which led to the settlement of this vast 
continent. 

On Friday, March 15th, 1493, he arrived at 
Palos in safety. 

On Friday, November 22d, 1494, he arrived at 
Hispaniola, on his second voyage to America. 

On Friday, March 5th, 1495, Henry VII, of 


dent. 

Thus, by numerous examples, we see that how- 
ever it may be with other nations, we Americans 
need never dread to begin on Friday any under- 
taking, no matter how momentous it may be. 

M. J. W. 


CuILpREN.—Some children are more prone to 
show temper than others, and sometimes on ac- 
count of qualities which are valuable in them- 
| selves. For instance, a child of active tempera- 

ment, sensitive feeling, and eager purpose is more 
likely to meet with constant jars and rubs than a 
dull, passive child; and if he is of an open 
nature, his inward irritation is immediately shown 
in bursts of passion. If you repress these ebulli- 
tions by scolding and punishment, you only in- 
crease the evil by changing passion into sulkiness. 
A cheerful, good-tempered tone of your own, a 
| sympathy with his trouble, whenever the trouble 
| has arisen from no ill-conduet, are the best anti- 
| dotes; but it would be better still to prevent 
| beforehand, as much as possible, all sources of 
| annoyance. Never fear spoiling children by mak- 
| ing them happy. 





| Ir you want to do right, you must be right. 


England, gave to John Cabot his commission, | There is no such thing as well-doing apart from 
which led to the discovery of North America. | well-being. As an Oriental proverb has it, “ You 
This is the first American State paper in England. | cannot drive a straight furrow without a straight 

On Friday, September 7th, 1565, Melendez) eye.” If you would do good to others, you must 
founded St. Augustine, the oldest settlement in| be good before others. No one can be a safe guide 
the United States by more than forty years. 


in a path he has not traveled. 
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THE COUNTRY. 


THE COUNTRY. 


[From one who spent a winter in the city, a 
yearning exile from a beloved rural district, and 
who, like an uncaged bird, flew rejoicingly back 
to his home, came the following epistle] : 


In AMONG THE LILAcs. 

Bricks and mortar may be good enough in their 
way, but after all that one can possibly say in their 
favor, they do not begin to compare with the free 
waving of forest branches in leafy June, or the 
fragrance of sweet brier and eglantine, mingled 
with the aroma of clover blooms and honeysuckles 

I have come to the conclusion that you poor 
“rusty, musty, dusty, fusty, crusty” denizens of a 
large city have only an automaton existence; 
that you merely go through the motions and have 
the appearance of living; that you eat, drink, 
walk, and sleepin a sort of dull dream, with occa- 
sionally a vague consciousness that treading rect- 
angular brick pavements continually, with a 
narrow, oblong slice of blue sky above your 
heads, is not exactly the proper way to really 
enjoy life, It is we rustics and sylvans; we who 
feast our eyes on buds and blossoms and greenery 
and the whole fair dome of heaven; we who can 
throw ourselves beneath the shade of a far-spread- 
ing tree and listen to the song of the tremulous 
leaves as the wind dallies with them wooingly ; — 
we, alone, who know what it is to live. Every 
wafture of fragrant air we breathe brings with it 
a delicieus sense of enjoyment unknown to 
you brick-bound Urbans. And then the feast of 
the eye! Why here, from my cozy nook in 
among the lilacs, I see a glorious abundance 
of roses—red and white and golden—none of 
your poor, scrimped-up, weazen-faced things, 
such as people fall into ecstasies over in the 
pocket-handkerchief of a city garden, but 
royal roses, large, lusty, and multitudinous. 
King and Queen and Lord and Lady Koses, 
bearing their regality and their courtiership 
proudly. Next, we have the birds, Nature’s 
freechoristers; not the poor, pining, drooping, 
ragged-looking nondescripts which one sees 
shut up in fancy cages, where they are coaxed into | 
singing songs of captivity as mournful as those | 
which were sung by sad Hebrew women on the 
banks of Babylonish rivers, but birds that sing 
all day long their wild, woodland notes out of the 
very ecstasy of freedom; birds that have the 
right of pre-emption in every bush and tree, | 
wherever they choose to build their downy home- | 
steads; birds that make the balmy air tremulous | 
with their sweet music, pouring out a clear, liquid 
stream of harmonious song, as unconsciously as a 
fountain pours forth its translucent waters. They 
are saucy fellows, too, these feathered minstrel 
people. Directly before me, on the thin spray of | 
a peach-tree, rocking to and fro in the wind, sits | 


junipers not far distant. 
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a plump, white-breasted bee-martin, dressing his 
feathers and casting a knowing sidelong glance, 
every now and then in at my open window. Be- 
hind me, hidden among the dense foliage of the 
lilacs, there are several other plumed vocalists in 
full-throated song, while an oriole, whose dainty 
pendant nest swings from the topmost branches of 
the great pear-tree on the lawn, every now and 
then sends out a brief volley of his sweet, liquid 
notes to swell the general chorus. 


Like a born poet, hushing for a time by the 
force of his marvelous powers all inferior minne- 
singers, all the day, at intervals, comes rich and 
full and bold the melody of the mocking bird, 
who has built himself a bower in a clump of 
Bees also are murmur- 
ing their low, droning music among the clover 
blooms; and, at early morning and evening, the 
humming birds, pausing upon gauzy and irides- 
cent wings, flit in and out from the sweet-scented 


| honeysuckles of the porch; and when night comes, 


and the feathered people are mute, the insect world 
awakes to gong and pours forth one continuous 
strain of shrill, quivering harmony, 

I have said nothing of the landscape. Far away 
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in the distance before me, swathed up in rosy 
purple light, lies a noble city, partly in the lap 


of a pleasant valley, and partly crowning the | 


hills beyond. All its hubbub and bustle, its 
squalidness and poverty, are hushed and blended 
into silence and fairness by reason of its remote- 
ness. Al! its sharp antagonisms are rounded and 
softened, and nothing is seen of it but its beauty 
in the sunlight, its confused masses of houses 
enveloped in a luminous haze, its steeples, its 
towers, and itsdomes. Winding from it is a broad 
bright bay, dotted with the white wings of numer- 
ous vessels, finely relieved against the green foli- 
age of the low lying shores, while sweeping in a 
semi-circle around me, as far as the eye can reach, 
and melting bluely away into misty indistinctness, 
undulate hills and valleys, wearing their original 
garniture of forest trees interspersed by green 
meadows and fields of waving grain, and beauti- 
fied by white homesteads and their manifold eur- 
reundings; now massed in the deepest shadow, 
and now shining, like a good deed, bright and 
lovely in the sunlight. 

After this paradisiacal description of the bles- 
sings enjoyed by us outsiders, if you Urbans 
content yourselves with treading those rectangu- 
lar lines of bricks and mortar, which, upon your 
architectural chess board of a city, ure called 
streets, you are worse than heathens, for the love 
of the natural has gone out from among you. 
Let the pale student and the haggard man of 
business, languid women, and weakling boys and 
girls wander out beyond the confines of their 
stately or their dingy houses, and roam abroad in 
the fields and gather wild flowers, and hear the 
rivulet’s murmur and the wild bird’s song. Let 
them come out into the country, be it ever so lit- 
tle a distance, and breathe the fresh air, perfume- 
laden, and take in at one glance the whole cope 
of the fair blue heaven. Let them come out and 
tread reverently the green paths of sylvan aisles, 
and learn how paltry is Art, when compared with 
the magnificence of Nature. Let them do this, 
and then most truly will they who read our coun- 
try lessons aright, find 

“ Books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


Tue fires of trial have burned up the rank over- 


growth of many a worldly career, the storms of 


affliction have cleared the air of many a selfish 


FANCIES IN FERNS AND MOSSES, 


TENDER, brooding sort of spirit is sure to 
discover the beauties which underlie even 
the homeliest of Nature’s features, if, indeed 
it may be conceded she has any. At this time 
of year, and later, as the season advances, the ir 
dustrious hand, as well as the quiet eye, may rea) 
a full harvest. Trophies for home decoration ar: 
to be found under “ foliaged eaves,” among littl: 
roadside tangles, or wrested from embroideries of 
| brier, vine, and creeper, along stone hedges or 
fence-rows. There are fairy-like thickets of mai- 
denhair and various kinds of fern, some ranging 
from golden green to delicate cinnamon or bronze, 
others rarely pale, others, again, of such sheeny 
yellows it is no wonder ancient alchemists sought 
for hidden gold beneath the brown meshes of their 
roots. Then there are the velvety mosses and 
vari-colored lichen. 

No fortress-rock or picturesque ruin or gnarled 
or blackened stump but has its miniature forest 
|of exquisite foliage. There are beryls, emeralds, 
ambers, and even rubies among these simpler 
forms of growth. There are sombre colors, too; 
one species resembling gray ruches, or ruffa, which 
might have fallen from the slender neck of some 
dreaming wood-nymph, another looking like half- 
blown roses carved in grayish stone. Later months 
bring us face to face with the dip and fall of bla 
zoned leaf-banners. These I may treat anon; just 
now I wish to jot down a few words about drying 
or pressing ferns, lichen, and mosses for purposes of 
household decoration. The quiet eye may enjoy its 
bit of woodland all winter if the industrious hand is 
at work, or gets to work, in this direction through 
some of these golden hours. First, however, a 
line in behalf of wild grasses. Now, as they ripen 
from week to week, is the time to secure them. 
Tie the stems together loosely and hang, tops 
downward, in some shady place. Crystallize the 
long, feathery grasses, and remember that burning 
| sulphur will whiten ferns and grasses, 

Pressing ferns is not so formidable an under- 
| taking as one might suppose, judging from the 
|usual length of articles describing the process 
|The old home-garden had its fern nook, from 
| which, the growing months through, I was often 
| plucking, yet which was never barren. Their 
| preservation for winter, and especially Christmas 


| decorations, proved one of the easiest things imag 





life, and out of the chaos of some awful crisis of inable. I picked and placed them in an old atlas, 


personal experience a new heaven and a new 
earth have been born. 

Deway and procrastination, indolence and inde- 
cision, are effectual robbers of time and defrauders 
of men’s purposes. The delays of good and dutiful 
intentions, which ultimately lead to the defeat of 
them, cause more regret and repentance in most 
men’s lives probably than any other class of causes. 


| between whose wrinkled leaves they reposed 
quietly and uninterruptedly until wanted, and 
| from whence they emerged almost as lovely a: 
| when freshly gathered. 

| Spray, or spatter work, is ancient, but rich 
jand novel effects may be produced by the use 
|of fancy-colored inks. The Continental ink, 


| manufactured in Philadelphia, is in every 
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IN WOODLAND. 


respect superb and admirably adapted to this 


purpose, 

Fern pictures, gold and brown sprayed, gold 
with blue, purple, or violet, or flesh and carmine, 
form charming combinations and put a new front 
on an old friend’s face. To describe the process 
would be to go beyond the limit of this article 
If any young beginner wishes information on this 
subject and will “signify it by rising” in our 
Home Circle, I hold myself in readiness to im- 
part all necessary directions through the pages of 
ARTHUR'S MAGAZINE. 

For decorative purposes moss is scarcely second 
to ferns or even flowers. It is not as pretty 
pressed, as that flattens the delicate strands and 
plumelets unnaturally. A capital way is to dry 
them in a moderately warm oven, or else in some 
snug, sunny corner of the house or garden, taking 
care to give an occasional and very general shak 
ing up. If pressed ones are required, wash the 
specimens carefully, dry them in cloths, then ar- 
range them on heavy brown paper as they are 
wanted to lie when finished, and iron with an iron 
moderately hot. Too great heat renders them 
brittle, This process answers for coarser mosses 
only. More delicate should neither be 
washed nor ironed, but prepared according to the 
familiar directions for pressing ferns, 

Next in importance comes lichen, which needs 
only some little attention in drying. Dry thor- 
oughly before using. If there’s a cracked lamp 
chimney about the house, cover with lichen either 
gummed, glued, or pasted on with thick flour 
paste, and it is transformed into a graceful vase 
suitable for holding woodland spoils. It can stand 
on a mat of any sort and will need no bottom. If 
there is a break, an unmistakable gap, close over | 
with tissue paper or muslin at the outstart, preserv- 
ing as far as possible the original form of the glass. 
A broken lamp, especially one with a base, stem, and | 
globe, may be metamorphosed in a similar manner. | 

A cunning device is a toy wheelbarrow entirely 
covered with lichen, “tip-tilted” at any desired 
angle, and full to overflowing with autumn spoils. 

Even a well-worn leather shoe, the bigger the | 
better, may with a little contriving borrow a grace 
never before its own and become, if not “a joy | 
forever,” why certainly a thing of beauty. If it 
laces in front, mend every rent eyelet sufficiently | 
well to allow the introduction of red cord or nar- 
row, gay-colored ribbon. Next place a welil- 
mended sock inside the shoe and pour into that 
either sand or sawdust until the whole foot is 
neatly filled, then stop. This will keep the shoe 
in shape, and yet leave the ankle free for what- 
ever is to stand in it. Lace up tightly, and paste 
lichen all over (excepting, of course, the sole), 
being careful to close the spaces near the ribbon, 
and yet allow the bright color to show. Add to 
the ankle top a frill of moss plumelets or tiny 


ones 
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fern fronds, Fill up with crystallized grasses or 
sea-ferns, and behald a picture, not down on any 
catalogue it is true, yet with a rustic, trampy look 
about it “for a’ that.” A stemless goblet filled 
with water and field-flowers slipped into the shoe 
leg, the wayside bouquet projecting just enough, 
The little 


barrow may also hold a glass of daisies and red 


forms another and a different feature. 


and white clover, or asters and golden-rod, as each 
cometh in its season. 

A pleasant writer on arts for home use recom- 
mends dry, pine-needle cushions. She mentions 
but one cover. I suggest two—an inner and an 
outer bag, or the tiny lances, however softened by 
age and exposure, will be sure to push through, 
and the pillow, instead of becoming a treesy bed of 
ease, will bear a closer resemblance to a porcupine 
on the war-path, Use heavy ticking three-quar- 
ters of a yard square for the inner bag, pour in 
the needles, sew up the vent, then finish with a 
cover of any pretty brown material, embroidered 
with sprays of pine branches. This cushion is 
just the thing for those who cannot sit on the 
ground on picnics, to lay the baby on the porch, 
or for sofa or hammock. The needles give forth 
a fragrant, pungent odor, both healthful and pleas- 
MapceE CARROL. 


IN WOODLAND. 


Y love comes singing through the wood, 
“Oh! the world is glad, and the world is 
gay.” 

The birds chime in, in merry mood, 

“The world is glad and gay.” 
The woodpecker standeth by his nest, 
And he ruffleth up his crimson crest, 
As he keepeth time for all the rest, 

With his “Tap, tap, tap, the world is gay, 

The world is glad and gay.” 


ant, 


My love she sings a low, soft song, 
“Oh! love is sweet, and love is sad.” 
The little birds pass the words along, 
“Oh! love is sweet and sad.” 
The lark drops down from out the sky, 
To list my love as she passeth by; 
The robin crooneth a gentle cry, 
With her “Sweet, sweet, sweet, oh! love is sad, 
Oh! love is sweet and sad.” 


Alone I stand ’mid the trees and wait; 
Oh! my love is tall and my love is fair. 

The shades wa: long and the hour is late, 
My love is t#}] and fair. 

I have waited many a weary day, 

For I know at last she will come this way. 

She will stop to hear what I Jong to say, 
Oh! my only love, my love is fair, 
My lovgis tall and fair. 


ANNETTE W. Ho tt. 
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THE LESSON OF THE FLOWERS. | sprung up everywhere, and has opened its brigh: 
— eyes of innocence and love to the sun and to us. 

T is but a short time since the face of the earth; How often have the circling months brought 
| was desolate. The trees stretched out naked | back the youth of the year! How often has th: 
and helpless arms; the glory that had covered | same tree that has put forth its leaves and blos- 
them lay moldering to dust at their roots. The | soms and is preparing to cover the face of its world 
hills and valleys were brown with dead grass, or| with fruit, done so before! And shall the earth 
and the plant thus re- 
new themselves, and 
can man have only 
one youth? Has he 

no seasons, oft recur- 
ring, of blossoming 
and fruitage? When 

he stands upon the 
eummit of life’s me- 
ridian, has he only 
autumn and winter 
before him? And 
when his locks are 
white with the frosts 

of age and his steps 
feeble and his eyes 
dim and his face fur- 
rowed with many a 
care, will the flowers 

no more appear in 
his earth, and “the 
time of the singing- 
birds come and the 
voice of the turtle be 
heard in his land”? 
There is a spring- 
time even for age. 
The changing sea- 
sons do not oftener 
bring leaves and 
flowers than the 

) changing states of 
man may renew 
themselves and 
clothe his life with 
freshness and beauty. 
The changes that 
occur in the outward 
world and the innu- 
merable forms which 
give variety and 
beauty to them are 
types of those which 
occur within us, We 
see the type and ad- 
mire its beauty, but 
white with snow, and the wind moaned as in sor- | fail to connect it with that which it represents. 
row for his dead companions, the leaves and | The natural world is full of beauty: we see 
flowers. But this has all been changed, The| it in the most outward forms of matter, in the 
earth has put on her marriage-robes, Even from crystallization of the earths, in the form and mo- 
her own cold bosom the eun has woven flowing | tions of water, in the clouds and rain and dew, in 
garments of green and wreaths of unnumbered the stream playing over pebbles, in the swift rush 
flowers. Beauty, born of the dead mold, has| of the swollen current, in the ebb and flow of th« 
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mighty ocean. But we find the richest displays of 
beauty in the vegetable and animal kingdoms. Vege- 
table life presents itself to us in a thousand varying 
forms and colors. Flowers alone present us with an ex- 
haustless variety. But what moral effect does this profu- 
sion of fair types have upon us? We admire the loveli- 
ness and enjoy the fragrance of flowers; but do they speak 
to us of anything but a mere sensuous beauty? Does 
their purity rebuke the impurity within? As they spring 
up from the fresh sod and open their tender petals to the 
fresh air and the glowing sun, looking bright as the eyes 
of angels, do they rebuke our selfishness? To enjoy the 
works of the Lord, to see their beauties, and to feel pleas- 
urable emotions rise within us as we behold them, is well ; 
but it is very little removed from a mere animal enjoy 
ment if we rest in it, 

The natural world has higher usages than supplying 
the wants of the body; it was designed to have a moral 
effect upon us. But to secure this it must be connected 
with the spiritual world, with those states and activities 
within us which its various forms represent, that when we 
see the one it may suggest the other. 

This is the season of foliage and flowers. The earth 
has clothed herself anew. Vegetable forms of every 
variety are springing up fromfthe ground. What does 
this reawakening life of the earth ray to us? Have 
the tender grass and the fragrance of the flower any truth 
for our inward senses? Is there no “still small voice” 
from the lily and the rose, that whispers something of 
life to our inner ear and tells us how we may live better ? 
Let us look at these! beautiful teachers and see if we can- 
not gain something useful from them, see if we cannot 
transfer something of their fragrance into our souls and 
make it a part of our being. 

1, They are the most beautiful objects in the material 
world. The three principal elements which constitute 
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the beautiful are combined in their composition— | beauty, they speak to the heart. Their influence 
form, color, and delicacy of organization. Like all | is refining and elevating. Their forms are the 
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embodiment of every graceful curve and harmo- 
nious proportion. Grace and beauty seem to have 
presided over their formation and to have em- 
bodied themselves in every line. They speak to 
us a language which the heart understands, be- 
cause they are the material type and counterpart 
of that spiritual beauty which dwells within us. 
The beauty in the flower and the loveliness within 
spring from the same source ; they are the offspring 
of the same mind, The blossom without is linked 
by indissoluble laws to the blossom within. 

2. They teach us that the higher the use the 
more beautiful we shall become. How striking 
the contrast between the roots and the bark and 
the delicate petals of the blossom! Their texture 
seems woven of all things pure; their bright hues 
are more like imprisoned sunbeams than the 
coarse pigments of clay. Thus they teach us that 
every natural truth we transfer into the life will 
be molded into a form of living beauty and made 
radiant and glorious with light from the spiritual 
Sun. 


3. The flower serves important uses besides those 
it performs to the plant, It not only pleases the 
eye by its forms and colors, but it gratifies another 
sense by its fragrance. It has a sphere, like a 
loving heart, which, even when unseen, makes its 
presence known. It secretes honey also, which 
corresponds to natural good and thus shows us 
that we can make ourselves useful in every stage 
of our spiritual progress, It teaches us that every 
truth, while it contributes to the great end of life 
—our spiritual re-birth—may perform collateral 
uses and carry with it a sphere of fragrance that 
will influence and please, though unseen. 

4. They rebuke our worldliness and anxiety. 
“Consider the lilies how they grow: they toil 
not, they spin not; and yet I say unto you, That 
Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like 
one of these.” This glorious beauty has not come 
through care and anxiety and painstaking; it is 
not an excellence that seeks to be hoarded or 
claims homage. It is the orderly outbirth of the , 


vegetable soul within. If we were in the true 
order of life, all our spiritual forms would ultimat: 
themselves in the same orderly, beautiful, and 
perfect manner. Life would not be labor and 
struggle. Can you think of effort or labor wit! 
the unfolding flower? “They toil not.” As th 
lily unfolds its petals, so would all our truths 
blossom and pass into goodness without a struggle 
or a care or a pang, and at every step of our pro- 
gress there would flow from us a sphere of love 
that would communicate pleasure to all around. 

5. They speak to us in their decay, and their 
voice is not one of sadness if we interpret it aright 
They pass from one form to reappear in a higher. 
The fading of flowers is often associated with the 
translation of children to the spiritual world 
The comparison is fit and beautiful, and would 
not be sad if correctly viewed. The flow- 


ers you have planted upon the graves of your 
children speak. They open their bright petals, 
like lips of angels, and speak of trust, of comfort, 
| and hope; or they fold themselves meekly together 





and become translated to other degrees of use. So 
have your children been translated, and the flow- 
ers speak trustfully and lovingly to your spirits. 
They breathe a healing balm around the broken 
tendrils of affection. They throw light upon the 
dark pathway and reassure our faltering feet. 
They tell usof our resurrection. As the petals 
of the flower and the germ of unborn fruits lie 
folded in the rough calyx, so do our spiritual! 
powers in the hard mold of clay. Natural life 
considered in relation to our whole being, is ou: 
winter. When we throw off our material body 
our spring will commence ; our spiritual powers 
will become consciously active and blossom into 
forms of heavenly beauty and loveliness, 

Such aresome of the lessons we may learn even 
from the flowers. Go to them, then; listen to 
their gentle voices ; inhale the sweetness of their 
fragrance ; let them teach you lessons of purity 
truthfulness, beauty, and use. They are allied to 
every living truth within you that is blossoming 
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THE MAN 


into goodness. They are beautiful teachers, and 
every one who is docile and spiritually beautiful 
must delight to learn of them. Take them, then, to 
your hearts ; let their fragrance pass into your lives 

How thoughtfully and kindly our Lord has 
provided that we may find around us on every 
side the same truths that operate within! Go 
where we will, the great and solemn truths of our 
being are pressed upon our attention. If we look 
up, the whole heaven speaks to us from a thousand 
stars; if we look down, the poor, mute earth emu- 
lates the heavens above, and sends from her cold 
bosom innumerable forms of vegetable life as an- 
swering voices. If we go into the valley or forest, 
the lily, the violet, and all the other wild-flowers, 
look up to us with bright eyes, and if the disson- 
ance of disturbing passions is hushed, they whisper 
to us that our holy and loving Father is at work 
even there, showing us the nature of our own 
lives, and setting us an example of unselfish ac- 
tivity. Reflect upon these beautiful monitors 
until you cannot see a flower without being re- 
minded of trust, peace, innocence, purity, the 
beauty of genuine wisdom, and the unspeakable 
glories that await the unfolding spirit that has 
been reborn on earth. 

Rey. CHAUNCEY GILEs. 


HANDWORK AND BrRainworK.— Negligent 
handwork paves the way for listless brainwork. 
Most of the slipshod, uncertain calculations made 
by clerks and others, which require continual 
checking and correcting and involve loss of time, 
temper, and money, are due to the equally slip- 
shod habits of using their eyes and hands into 
which they have drifted. Every employment, 
even those demanding literary, scientific, and ar- 
tistic abilities, is thronged with inefficient laborers 
who have never learned to do any one thing thor- 
oughly and well. Had their eyes and hands been 
trained in childhood to some definite occupation, 
had they been taught accuracy, neatness, dispatch 
in any one of the numerous branches of manual 
work, it is more than probable the habits thus 
engendered would have rescued them from the 
sad fate of being profitless bunglers in other de- 
partments of life. 


Tue Reat Evins or Lire.—The evils of life 
to be attacked with the most vigor and persistence 
are ignorance and wrong-doing. They underlie all 
the many sorrows and tragedies which afflict man- 
kind. They are the roots from which every va- 
riety of calamity springs. The truest philanthro- 
pist and the most effective reformer is he who 
appreciates this and makes it the basis of his 
effurts; and the happiest man or woman is the 
one who, in a wise self-culture and, a broad sym- 
pathy with others, holds fast to the conviction 
that culture is the essence of destiny. 


judges. 


OVERBOARD. 


THE MAN OVERBOARD. 


HILE the writer was surgeon of a steamer 
on a foreign station, as we lay in harbor 
one night, some of the officers from another 
ship paid us a visit. They were sailing for Eng- 
land on the next day but one, and possibly had 
been celebrating the event not wisely nor yet well; 
at any rate, one of them was certainly in that con- 
dition which proverbial philosophy libellously 
assigns toa lord, and from which it kindly exempts 
It is to be feared that shipboard hospi- 
tality did not by any means tend toward his re- 
covery. Probably his comrades were a little 
oblivious of things in general also, for they rowed 
away merrily at a late hour and left him behind, 
and about an hour afterward our third officer came 
to me and told me that A was still on board 
Could I give him anything to “ pull him together 
A glance showed me that the pulling of him to- 
gether was out of the question for some hours. 
What was to be done? Work was going on busily 
on board his ship all night, taking in stores and 
cargo for the homeward voyage, and if the captain 
discovered his prolonged absence it might get him 
into serious trouble, So, not to disgrace him before 
the men, we lowered the dingy, put him in, and 
sculled him across by ourselves. We thought we 
should have had to carry him up the companion- 
ladder, but when we hoisted him on to the lower 
step he seemed to recover himself, and ran up with- 
out assistance. Taking it for granted that he would 
be all right when he got among his friends on deck, 
we pulled away again, amid the rattle of steam- 
winches, the creaking of cranes, and shouts of the 
men stowing the heavy bales in the holds. 
Restored to sanity next morning, he came on 
board tothank me. “I can’t think how it hap- 
pened,” he said. [Poor fellow, he never could. | 
“T can’t think how it was, but I haven’t the slight- 
est recollection of leaving here, or of your sculling 
me over, until my feet touched the ladder, and 
then I knew where I was directly. I got on deck 
and felt as comfortable as possible then—not quite 
right, you know, but sensible enough to know what 
I was about. You hadn’t been long gone before 
there was a commotion forward. I knew that 
some accident had happened, for I heard some- 
body say that there was a man overboard. How- 
ever, I was wise enough by that time to know 
that I was not in a fit state to render any assist- 
ance, so I did not take much notice of it—until J 
felt a boat-hook in the back of my neck and found 
that J was the man overboard !” 


9 


Tue high prize of life, the crowning fortune of 
man, is to be born to some pursuit which finds 
him in employment and happiness—whether it be 
to make Miskets, or broadswords, or carals, or 


statutes, or songs. 
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THE FATAL PRESCRIPTION. 


‘AN OWER TRUE TALE.” 


OU ask me why I am so opposed to the use 

y of alcohol in sickness. You tell me good 

physicians have told you that no substitute 

for pure liquor can be found. That is, nothing 
that will stimulate as surely and as quickly. 

I do not believe it. But I do believe it is the 
easiest to procure, and where a stimulant is re- 
quired it is generally given because it is pleasant 
to take, But the idea that the medical profession 
is compelled to make use of alcohol is absurd. 

Just now, however, I will give you the story of 


a friend of mine, as one of my reasons for con- | 


demning the use of liquor in the sick-room. 

You remember meeting at our house just before 
you moved West a Mr. Lester and his beautiful 
young wife. You thought their prospects for 
happiness bright, I know, as you remarked to me 
at the time that you had seldom met with a 
couple who were so attractive and apparently so 
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“Perhaps,” said J, “he has business troubles” 
“T think not,” said Fred, “his business appears 
| to be prosperous.” 

The subject was dropped; but I thought a good 
deal about it, and at last determined to visit my 
old friends and see if they really were in trouble 
I was kindly received by both Mr, and Mra. Les- 
ter, and could detect no difference in their manner 
to each other or to me, and yet there was some 
thing different. There seemed to be an invisible 
barrier between us, and I was kept, as it were, at 
arm’s length. A feeling of restraint troubled me, 

}and there was an air of mystery about the house 
| which perplexed me. I soon learned that others 
felt as I did, and, of course, there was “ talk.” 

Servants told strange tales of Mre. Lester’s 

’ which often con- 


| “hysterics” and “queer spells,’ 
fined her to her room for days, during which no 
one but her husband was permitted to see her. 
One girl told a wonderful story of Mr. Lester's 
violent anger at her for having entered his wife's 
room during his temporary absence. She said she 
knew there was a mystery somewhere and she was 


well suited to one another. Mr. Lester and my | bound to see what it was. All she saw, however, 


husband had been intimate friends for years, and 
when at the age of thirty-five he married a fair 


girl of twenty, with whom he fell in love while on | 


was the lady lying on the bed apparently asleep 
and in a high fever; before she could speak to 
her Mr. Leater came in, and she found herself in 


a business trip, and brought her home, we were | the hall, with her wages in her hand, in less time 


delighted. For, as Fred said, “ Lester was too 
good a man to live a bachelor.” 

Mrs. Lester we found a charming woman, bright 
and intelligent. I became quite intimate with 
her, and did not wonder at her husband’s very 
evident devotion to her. They went into society 
a good deal the first year of their married life; 
but during the second a babe was born to them, 


| than it took to tell it. 

This is but one of many such stories that were 
in the mouths of gossips. After awhile Mr. Lester 
and his wife left home, ostensibly to travel for the 
benefit of Mrs. L.’s health. 

Two yeare passed, when one day my husband 
said : ; 

“The Lesters are home again, Nellie. I met 





and, of course, that made a change. They seemed, 

however, happier than ever. But alas! the child, | 
when about a year old, sickened and died. Mrs. | 
Lester, who had idolized the little one, became | 
low spirited, and at last ill of a low fever, and for 

some time her life was despaired of. Just at this 

time my own domestic affairs confined me closely. | 
My mother was in delicate health, and our little | 
Nellie had a long illness, so that for almost a year | 
I scarcely left the house and saw very little | 
society. 

As soon as Mrs. Lester recovered she called to | 
see me; at first her visite were tolerably frequent, 
but I suppose, absorbed in my own troubles, I | 
was not very entertaining, as they became farther 
and farther apart, until sometimes months lay be- | 
tween them. I asked my husband one day what 
had become of the Lesters, as I had not seen Mrs. | 
Lester for a long time. He said he knew little | 


about them. 

“Some unaccountable change,” he went on, | 
“has taken place in Lester; he is totally unlike | 
himeelf, scarcely ever smiles, seems to take no | 
interest in anything or anybody.” 


Lester this morning, and of all sad faces I think 
his is the saddest. I was afraid to ask after his 
wife, for I felt sure she was dead.” 

“And is she?” I asked. 

“No; he told me she was well and would be 
glad to see you. Shall we go round this even- 
ing?” he went on. “I really feel anxious about 
my old friend,” 

Company came and prevented our contemplated 
visit. Butin a few days I called at the house and 
inquired for Mrs. Lester. The old woman who 
came to the door had lived in Mr. Lester’s 
mother’s family until it was broken up by the 
death of old Mrs. Lester, and since then had 
lived with the son. I knew her well, and was 
somewhat surprised at the appearance of embar 
rassment she showed when I asked for Mrs, Leater. 
She did not invite me to enter; but after a mo 
ment’s hesitation said she hoped I would excuse 
Mrs. Lester, as she was attending on Mr. L., who 
was quite sick. 

I accordingly returned home without seeing 
Mrs. Lester. About dark that evening I received 
a message summoning me to her side. Mr. Les 
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THE FATAL PRESCRIPTION. 


ter’s ilJnesss was very violent and proved fatal in 
a few days. Whatever the trouble in the family, it 


was not one of mutual affection, for his dying eyes 


sought hers, his hand clasped hers until it was 
cold in death. As for her, she neither ate nor 


slept during the time his suffering lasted, but was | 


constantly with him, allowing no one to assist him 
in anything she was able to do for him. And 
when all was over, her agony was terrible to see. 
It was with difficulty I persuaded her at length to 
leave her dead in order that the body might be 
prepared for burial. 


About midnight I succeeded in persuading her | 


to lie down, and, exhausted in body and mind, I 
threw myself on the bed by her side and fell into 
an uneasy slumber, from which some slight noise 
aroused me, Looking around, I saw by the dim 
light Mrs. Lester, standing in front of the dresser 
with what appeared to be a bottle in her hand. | 
spoke to her, asking if anything was the matter. 
She seemed confused, and put her hand to her 
head, then replied that her head was aching 
badly. 1 offered to get up, but she begged me to 
lie still, and in a short time returned to bed and 
apparently fell asleep. After this I 
slept soundly, for when I awoke it was daylight. 
Dressing myself quickly and quietly, to avoid 


must have 


disturbing my companion, I was about to leave | 


the room, when my eyes fell on her face. It 
frightened me. The eyes, half open, were blood- 
shotten, while the whole countenance was flushed 
almost to a purple hue. 


“Good heavens!” I exclaimed, “she is very | 


sick.” 

And hastily ringing the bell, I stooped and 
tried to arouse her. As I did so, the fumes of 
alcohol surprised me. 
think, but I proceeded to bathe her head in cool 


water and comb the tangled locks away from her | 


face. While I was thus engaged, old Rachel 
entered the room. 


“ Just let her alone, Mrs, C——,” she said ; “she | 


is drunk, and that’s all there is about it. 


wretched creature !” she continued, addressing the | 


unconscious woman, “couldn’t you wait until he 
was under the ground to make your shame 
known? Now,” she cried, turning to me, while 
tears streamed down her wrinkled face, “you 
know the life he led, do you wonder he waa 
changed? O ma’am! if ever there was a saint on 
earth, that poor man that lies a corpse down-stairs 
was one.” 

I was so surprised and horrified I could scarcely 
speak, 

“QO Rachel!” I said at last, ‘I never dreamed 
of this; how long has it been going on?” 

“Why, almost ever since her baby died. She 
was 80 feeble, you know,” said Rachel, “that the 
doctor said she must have wine every day. Of 
course, nobody thought of harm until it was too 


I did not know what to | 


O you | 
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late. Poor thing! she did try to break herself of 
it, but it seemed she couldn’t. I thought Mr. 
He would try to scold 


her sometimes, but more times he would coax her. 


Lester would go crazy. 


I have seen her get down on her knees before 
him and promise, with tears running down her 
cheeks, never to touch the stuff again, and I be 
lieve she meant it, for she loved her husband 
dearly.” 

“ It seems strange, Rachel,” said I, “ that, loving 
him as she did, she would persist in doing what 
|she knew, or at least what she might have ex- 
There are 
few men, I think, who would prove faithful to a 


pected, would drive him from her. 


drunken wife.” 

“That is the truth,” answered the old woman. 

“ Women are expected to live with drunken men, 

but not men with drinking women, and she knew 

it; she used to tell him that, and beg him not to 

leave her. Oh! if love could save the drunkards, 

Mra. C , there would be few unsaved, but I 

tell you the craving for whisky—it is not always 

love of it—is stronger than love or hate or any 

other passion in this world, I believe. I know that 

woman,” pointing to Mrs. Lester, “ loved her hus- 

| band better than her own life; she would have died 
for him gladly. Sometimes there would be weeks 

during which she would not touch liquor. Once 

she went three months without it, and they were 

‘so happy! That was while they were traveling. 
| They thought she had entirely lost her desire for 
| it, and he brought her back, thinking to have a 
happy home again. But they were invited to 
dinner at the Rev. Mr. Brown’s. They never 

| thought of danger there. But a friend had sent 
|him some fine ‘old port,’ and his guests were 
invited to taste it. Immediately after dinner had 

been eaten, Mr. Lester brought Mrs. Lester home 
on the plea of his own head aching. Poor man! 
if he had said heart-aching he would have told 
|the truth. I saw at once by her flushed cheeks 
and loud talk that somehow she had got liquor. 
But I helped him coax her to lie down, and 
together we watched by her until we thought her 
j|asleep. Then, as he had some business to see to, 
|he left me in charge and went to the store. O 
| Mrs. C—— ! she was not asleep ; as soon as he left 
| the house she got up, and in spite of me left her 
|room. I ran to fasten the doors, but she was too 
| strong for me. It was dark and raining hard; she 
got away from me and ran out in the street bare- 

|headed. I followed her, begging, praying her to 
|go home. But it was no use. In the darkness I 
| lost her, she was so quick. Then I went to the 
store for Mr. Lester and told him. I think death 
| struck him then, for he turned gray in the face, 
| not white, Mra. C , but gray, ashen gray, and 
| he staggered like adrunken man. As he hurried 
| past me, I tr¥ed to follow him. But I am old and 
weak, ard it was so cold and dark I thought I had 
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better go home and get things ready for them | with Dr. Bland, in order that we might go wit 
when they came back. him to see a sick friend. 

“It was nearly midnight when they came. | Wondering somewhat, as I knew of none « 
don’t know where he found her; but he was half) our friends being il!, I soon made ready, and whe 
carrying her. They were both wet through with the carriage arrived stepped in at once. We wer, 
rain, and her beautiful dress was covered with | driven to a distant part of the city, tenanted b 
mud. He only said, “Help me, Rachel,’ and | the lowest class of people, and I suppose I look« 
we got her clothes off and put her in bed. Then | my surprise, for Dr. Bland remarked : 

I got him dry clothes and wanted him to liedown,| “ You will know all soon enough, Mrs, C— 
but he did not—he was sitting just where I left | I cannot bear to tel! you.” 

him when I went to bed, next morning, and had At last the carriage drew up at the door of « 
that same strange gray color on his face.” miserable house and we alighted. The Docto: 

Mrs. Lester was still asleep and breathing loud, | preceded us up a rickety flight of stairs and into 
or it seemed loud in the still room, as Rachel| a room near the top of the house. Oh! the 
paused in her sad story. wretched, wretched place. The bare, dirty floor; 

“When did you say this was, Rachel?” I asked. | the uncurtained, grimy windows; the broken, 

“Just the day before Mr. Lester took down,” | smoky grate, with just a handful of coals; the 
she replied. “He had not been well for several | mass of rags, on which, in lieu of a bed, lay all 
days—in fact, he had not wanted to go to the | that was left of our once beautiful, happy Annie 
dinner-party. He only went to please his wife, | Lester. 
and next morning when she roused up hetold! She extended her hari to me. I took it, while 
her he was sick and if she would stay with him | unbidden tears filled my eyes. She smiled. 
he would lie down.” “ Do not cry now,” she said, in a faint voice; 

“Q Rachel! How did she act? How could “rather be glad that a miserable life is about to 
she look him in the face?” said I. end. I never would have returned but for that 

“She felt bad, I know,” said Rachel ; “ but she | It is only a question of hours, Doctor; isn’t it?” 
did not allude to the occurrences of the night! The Doctor bent his head. And she continued, 
before. She was pale and weak, but she tried to | brokenly: 
keep up, and drank the strong coffee | gave her! “I would have spared you, dear friends, this, 
and stayed in the room with her husband all day, | to you, painful scene, but I have a favor to ask. 
lying by his side the most of the time. I want to be buried near my—my husband.” She 

“She got frightened at last, as he got no better | paused, and a thin stream of blood trickled from 
and she noticed that strange look on his face. | her lips. I wiped it off and she went on, still 

“What does it mean, Rachel ? she whispered | more faintly: “Near him, friends; not‘at his 
to me. ‘Go for the doctor. O Rachel! have I | side, ah! no, not there, but at his feet. I killed 
killed him?’ |him. Oh! I who loved him so, I killed him as 

“T did not tell her what I thought, but I brought | surely as if I had driven a knife into his heart. 
the doctor as quick as I could. You know the|O Dr. Bland !—that fatal prescription of yours. 
rest. How he never rallied, and how she nursed | If it had not been for that. O my God!” 
him. I will tell you one thing more, in justice to| She half raised up, but fell back exhausted, 
her. Mr. Lester told me that his wife inherited | while the pallor of death settled on her wasted 
her love of liquor from her father, who died a | features. 
drunkard. If so, we ought to pity her; ought) “ Doctor,” she gasped, pushing away the spoon 
we not?” he placed to her lips, “don’t try to prolong this 

Mrs. Lester attended her husband’s funeral in a | misery.” She raised her dim eyes to his face. 
calm, decorous manner, After it was over, she |“ I forgive you,” she said, “as I hope to be for- 
disappeared, no one knew whither, nor could the| given. You—you,” she went on, a word at a 
utmost efforts of lawyers or friends discover her | time, while each laboring breath grew shorter, 
whereabouts. “did not mean, but oh! that daily glass of wine; it 

With the exception of a handsome legacy to! found its way to the hidden taint in my blood. 
Rachel, her husband had left all his property— © my father! What a heritage you left your 
which was large—to his wife, in charge of a/ child; but it might have never been awakened if 
lawyer friend, with particular instructions in re-| it had not been for that—I tried so hard—I have 
gard to his wife, which the lawyer kept secret, | suffered so—a thousand deaths—my husband’s 
while he spared neither time nor money in his | feet, remember, re—” 
endeavors to find his charge. | Death sealed her lips. As the Doctor bent to 

Years passed with no tidings from the wanderer, | close the glazing eyes and fold the cold hands, h« 
when, one bitter cold winter morning, I received | trembled as with an ague. 

a note from an intimate lady friend, stating that} Next day, while snow fell fast from the dull, 
ahe would call for me in an hour, in company | gray sky, we laid jw: Annie Lester’s body, noi 
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A SONG FOR 
it her husband’s feet, but by his side, where, 
while life lasted, he had so nobly kept her and 
where we knew he would have wished her to rest 
at last. 

As Dr. Bland left me at my home, after the last 
sad rites were over, he retained my hand in his 
a moment, his face was pale, and his firm lips 
quivered a little as he said: 

“ Mra, C——, I think I fully realize the woe of 
him who putteth the cup to his brother’s lips, and 
I am resolved that no human being shall ever 
again lay their ruin at my door.” 

“ Amen!” “Would that every 
member of your grand and useful profession would 
make the same resolution and abide by it, for I 
am sure the sum of human sin and suffering would 
thereby be greatly lessened.” 

The Doctor bowed gravely, and stepping into 
his carriage, was driven homeward, while I entered 
my own happy home, and in the society of my 
dear ones strove to recover my usual cheerfulness, 
and after a time succeeded. But still my heart 
is sad whenever I think of those two wrecked 
lives, and I thought perhaps a knowledge of their 
pitiful fate might cause some good physician to 
ponder awhile when next he prescribed alcohol, 
and perhaps he might, thinking of possible un- 
foreseen results, make some other than that often 
“ Fatal Prescription.” 


I answered. 


Mrs. E., V. Wrzson. 


ANECDOTE OF Dort.—It is said that Gustave 
Doré, many years ago, while on a tour in Switzer- 
land, happened to lose his passport. Arriving at Lu- 
cerne, he asked to be allowed to speak to the. Mayor, 
towhom he gave hisname. “ You say thatyou are 
M. Gustave Doré,” replied the Mayor, “and I 
believe you ; but,” he added, producing a pencil 
and a piece of paper, “you can easily prove it.” 
Doré looked around him and saw some women 
selling potatoes in the street. With a few touches 
he reproduced the scene, and, putting his name 
to the sketch, gave it to the Mayor. “ Your pass- 
port is perfectly in order,” remarked the official, 
“but you must allow me to keep it as a souvenir 
and to offer you in return one in the ordinary form.” 


Boys.—Boys will be boys; but they will be just 
such boys as their associates, old and young, make 
them. You cannot make them men if you try; 
but, if you will permit and encourage them to be 
boys, you can direct what kind of boys they will 
be. It is this distinction that is at fault in most 
of the relations that exist between the Church 
and her children; she tries, almost invariably, to 
make boys Christian men, instead of Christian 


boys. It is one thing to make them better boys; 


it is quite another to take the boyhood out of 


them. Shun the latter with the same caution 


that you labor for the former. 
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A SONG FOR MY SISTER’S BIRTHDAY. 
May 


thy way 


( {OD's love and peace be with thee!” 


J Be evermore as pleasant as to-day. 
Within green pastures may thy life’s path go 
And by the waters tranquil in their flow. 
Oh! may no rough road tire thy tender feet, 

My sweet. 


“ God’s love and peace be with thee!” May thy 
face 
At threescore years and ten be full of grace. 
May friends surround thee, ever true and warm ; 
May thy dear heart be sheltered from the storm 
Of woes and trials many have to meet, 
My sweet. 


““God’s love and peace be with thee!” Bright 
sunshine 
Fall as an aureole on thee and thine; 
No tempests rudely toss thy little boat, 
But gently on life’s current may it float, 
No treacherous rock or whelming billow meet, 
My sweet. 


So prayed the human tenderness; but while 
I crave from Heaven a loving Father’s smile 
And seek that coming years by Him be blest, 
Were it not better there to leave the rest? 
Choose but a life with Him replete, 

My sweet. 


“God’s love and peace be with thee!” Blessed 
with these, 
Although the paths are steep, the heart’s at ease. 
Though storm-winds blow and fiercely billows 
roar, 
All will be well—love holds the oar 
And helm, and safety is complete, 
My sweet. 


“God’s love and peace be with thee!” Though 
the years 

Should bring a story thou must read with tears, 

Thy sunshine come from little flecks of blue 

Let in at times twixt clouds of sombre hue, 

Thy thorny path be trod with bleeding feet, 


My sweet; 


Trust Him, and trusting, know that He 

Who watches every sparrow, cares for thee. 

No useless suffering He sends, nor woe; 

No idle breath permits thy bark to blow ; 

No needless stone annoys thy weary feet, 
My sweet. 


“ God’s love and peace be with thee to the end!” 
I ask but one thing more, O darling friend ! 


That thou may’st feel the blessing and look up, 


Grateful for what He poureth in thy cup, 
And thankfy] that He chooseth what for thee is 
meet, 


My sweet. Lena LEsLiz. 
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THE OLD FAIR STORY: A SONG, 


rN MOTHER kissed her baby, 
Van Rocking it into rest, 
“OS And gently clasped within her army 
It nestled in her breast. 
The old fair story, 
Set round in glory, 
‘Wherever life is found ; 
For oh | it’s love, it’s love, mey say, 
That makes the world go round. 
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Avfair-faced boy and maiden Wy 
Passed through the yellow wheat ; i ! Arf " ty fi 
And their hands were clasped together. .° Ww he ast Ae I 
-And fhe flowers grew at their feet. , . uN i 4 \) ait 
The old fair story, \ iy Ba, 
Set round in glory, | ey 
Wherever life is found : \ 
For oh ! it’s love, it’s love, they say, 
That makes the world go round. 









Au old man and a wrinkled wife, 
Amid the fair spring weather / 
fi V “We've shared our sorraws and our joys, 
God grant we die together” 
The old fair story, 
Set round in glory, 
Wherever life is found 
For oh ; it’s Jove, it’s love, they say, 
\ . That makes the world go round 
\ . 











ATTENTION.—The power of fixing the atten-| his attention to this regularly, even if for very 
tion closely is perfectly consistent with the power | short periods, It is surprising to see how much 
of removing it completely when the time arrives. | real progress can be made in anything by even 
Both are needful to good work and full manhood. | fifteen or twenty minutes a day of steady effort. 
If any one would improve in this respect, he will | But a much more important result is that the con- 
find it useful to cultivate some p=rsuit, or art, , oF | tinuity of thought which held one in bondage is 
study congenial to his taste, but having nothing | thus broken, and the mind strengthened to work 


to do with his daily occupation. Let him divert | freely in other directions. 
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THE OLD “FLINT MILL.” 


house. It stood at the foot of the hill—the 

beautiful, grassy, green, sloping hill, from 
whose side burst out one of the finest fountains in 
Ambleside Township. A compact beech-tree, | 
double, too, like the house, stood just above the | 
rock from which gushed the rill of pure water. 
Everybody called the house the “Flint Mill.” 
It was nicknamed that in derision by the neigh- 


[ was an old, unpainted double sort of a frame 





bors, because every one of Deacon Flint’s chil- 
dren lived there a spell after they were first 
married. Folks eaid the old father put them | 


through the “toughening process” before he let | 


them go out into the world. 

There was Abijah and Amariah and Dorcas, 
who married Sam Carmichal, and Peleg and 
Austin and Amaryllis and Amelice Isabel, and 
lastly, at the time we write this, there lives in the 
Flint Mill Sebastian and Malcolm. Bassy is mar- 
ried to Mercy Howard, and Malc to Linda Price, 
and two good women so different it would be hard 
to find. 

If I want to sit down and talk about books, 
Linda Flint is the woman I want tosee; but if I 
am bothered about the yeast not coming, or the 
butter showing never a speck after an hour’s 
churning, or the grease and’ lye not mixing and 
turning into soap, or the spot on the carpet, or the 
annoyance of rats and mice, or the hen leaving 
her eggs unhatched, I go to good, wise Mercy | 
Flint and tell her how I am annoyed. She will | 
smooth her fat red hands down over the well- | 
ironed folds of her gingham apron, and say, | 
“Well, you’re not the first one who’s had that | 
bother !” 

Indeed, I am glad that neighbors are not all 
alike. It wouldn’t be pleasant. The variety of 
tastes is what makes them useful and helpful. 

For instance, I ran over to Mercy’s ene day last 
week with, “ Don’t you think! the hen on the Ply- 
mouth Rock eggs goes off three or four times a 
day and wallows in the ashes and sand, and she 
hehaves just as if she didn’t like the business of 
hatching! I’m afraid she’s giddy and won’t settle | 
down to motherhood and its duties in a womanly 
way. What do you think, Mercy ?” 

She looked up at the clock with a, “ Well, the 
brown loaf will be done in just half an hour, and 
then I’ll run overand give her a good basting if 
she deserves it.” 

When she came the hen was in the ashes and 
sand, kicking out this leg and then that, flipping 
her wings one at a time with a hustling, waltzing 
wriggle that scratched the ashes all up among her 
feathers, wallowing as with a sense of intense en- 
joyment, and making the dust settle‘grayly on her 
very comb, 3 











“ Acts as if she was troubled with mites; let’s 
VOL. LI.—33, 


go look at the nest,” said my neighbor. The nest 
and eggs were creeping with mites! I had paid 
three dollars for the setting, besides the express 
charges, and my face visibly lengthened. 

“ Easy managed,” said the heartsome, little, wil- 
ling soul; “ we’ll mamage, and you'll have one of 
the finest broods in Ambleside—see ’f you don’t 
now,” 

She lifted the eggs carefully into milk-warm 
water, carried the nest out into the truck patch, 
emptied out the contents, swept it well, and poured 
some kerosene oil into the bottom of it and put 
some around the outside and edges, sprinkled a 
little tobacco in the box, and then put in good, 
fine, soft straw, while 1 washed and wiped the 
eggs carefully; then put a little oil about the eor- 
ner in which the nest belonged, and replaced it. 
When the hen had performed her very necessary 
dust ablution, she returned, craned out her neck, 
gathered her duds about her as if dreading the 
mites, and with a low “So-so! clook-clook !” she 
stepped in softly, shook herself into proper setting 
shape, and settled herself, satisfied. Four days 
after every chick came out, good ‘as new, except 
one. One egg did not hatch—it was as light as a 
cork, aud Mercy said, “ Always save that kind for 
nest-eggs. They will last through all weathers, 
and answer for a measure just as well as a good 
egg or one of the boughten kind.” 

When the rats found their way into the eeilar 
at the Flint Mill, Mercy took some fresh tar and 
poured a little at the points of ingress and egress, 
and that put a stop to their “ carryin’s on,” as she 
expressed it. 

I learn so many things from her. Now, I did 
think that after a child’s stockings were worn out at 
the knees, there was no help only to use them for 
scouring-rags, but that woman, my good, careful, 
kind, saving neighbor, knits a top on of another 
color of yarn; and if the feet are gone too, she 
knits new feet, and they are as nice as a spick-span 
pair that the child never had on. She is so in- 
ventive, so rich in resources, so ready to see her 
way out of narrow places. I am amused with her 
wholesome good sense. 

One time Katie Beldon, she that was Kate 
Cameron before marriage, was spending a month 
with us. Her babe was not more than three or 
four months old, and was restless nights and threw 
up its milk and took long crying spells, and none 
of us knew what was the matter. I knew Mercy, 
down at the mill, would have a dozen cures, and 
I was glad she did not happen in while Roy was 
enjoying one of his periodical howls. 

But one morning she came in bustling with, 
“ What is the ail of that child, do you suppose ? 
I was out in the berry patch picking my Thura- 
day berries for jam, and says I to M’liss, says I, 
‘M’liss, I’m going to run over and see what’s 
wrong.’ Bless his heart, let his auntie take kim; 
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so there now, they shan’t ’buse my little lam’, so | there was a death among the connections, unless 
they shan’t now ;” and she sat down, turned the | some one not related to the family went and shook 
wrong side of her apron, and laid him on it and | up the barrel and made it change its mind. 

began unfastening his clothes. When his back| And when I said our onions were so strong, not 
was bare, she rubbed down the spine, a finger on \enihe and good as usual, she remarked that it 
each side of the bone, two or three times, at which | would teach me a lesson, that she had told me not 
he flinched visibly. “ I thought 80, Miss Beldon ; | to sow the seed when the sign was in the lion! 
your baby is liver-grown,” said she, puckering her| One day while Kate was with us I sat out on 





mouth, the porch rocking and mending overalls, while 
“Ah!” said the young mother, “ what does that | she and her baby swung in the hammock near by, 
mean ?” under the wide-spreading branches of the old 


“ Well, I don’t hardly know; I guess it means | elm. 
that the liver has growed fast to the backbone,| “ What a pretty country place this is!” said 
and that it is too big for the size of the baby. It| she; “now I would like to live here if 1 could 
is easy cured, though; most all my babies had it. | have the choosing of my own neighbors. Ha, ha! 
Some folks make fun and don’t believe in it, but | I’d have dear Grace Greenwood live there in the 
what one learns by experience they know to be a/| shadow of those fine butternut trees; Josephine 
fact. Now, I will tell you what I would do right | Scott, the beauty-loving artist, should live on that 
away for the dear little sufferin’ fellow, bless his | fine grassy knoll this side of the dense, leafy wall 
sweet heart,” said she, in a cooing, motherly | of native oaks; Clara Louise Kellogg, the sweet 
way. singer, should abide among the larks and thrushes 
Just here I caught Kate’s eye, and this was | and orioles in a wee little cottage between those 
what my glance telegraphed to her : trailing willows, and down there in that double 
“She is superstitious; don’t laugh or make fun | house, with the fountain brook sparkling like sil- 
of my good neighbor—please don’t.” ver, l’d have, I’d have—let me see—who would I 
“Well, I would take everything off the child | have live there?” 
and lay him on my lap on a piece of asheet or| “ Down there in the Flint Mill?” said I. “Vl 
quilt, made by some person who has been dead | tell you. You'd have the same two blessed women 
long enough to have gone back to dust.” that I have—Mercy and Linda Flint—one of one 
“ Yes,” said Kate, attentively and politely. kind and one of Vother kind. Most delight- 
“ And then I would put some clean, sweet lard | ful women they are, too, though they don’t write 
in the oldest tin-cup I could find, and melt it on a| stories or poems, nor do they lecture or give 
shovel of coals out in the yard, with your face} public readings or grand parties, nor do they 
turned to the east, never saying a loud word to| paint pictures, but they have missions; they are 
any one. Have the lard ready melted before you | glorious women.” 
lay him on your lap.” “Well, but wasn’t it one of them that told me 
“Yea, madam,” said Kate, prettily. that ghoulish way of curing my baby of a disease 
“Then begin and grease his little back and | that never was and never will be ?” and she caught 
loins with downward rubbing every time, his head | hold of a sweeping bough and the hammock ceased 
turned to the east without fail. Finish up with | its swaying, while she stared in a questioning 
rubbing over the soles of his feet. Then wind a, way. 
veil or small shawl round your head the way| “Just so,” said I, “ but she is none the less a 
women wore them, turban fashion, in Bible days; | good neighbor for that. That is no fault, The 
wrap him in the old sheet or quilt and carry him, | superstitious notions of her ancestors, who came 
feet first, to each of the four corners of the room. | from Salem, Mass., long ago, still linger in the 
Go round the room seven times; then have the| blood. It takes a good while to get rid of these 
table stand in the middle of the room, and round | things. You know how it is. That brown mole 
the leg in the direction of the east lift him, round | on your neck dates back more than one hundred 
and round, for seven times. Then grease him | and fifty years—your great-grandfather said so. 
again, wrap him up, nurse him, and let him go| And this red spot between my own eyes is heredi- 
to sleep, and he’ll never have the liver-grown any | tary—it is very old—it is mine by right. We 
more.” are made up out of the odds and ends and frag- 
My good neighbor! how gladly I would have | ments of those of our kin who have gone before. 
saved her from an expose of her whims and super- | Yes, you’ll have the same dear, kind neighbors in 
atitions, but Kate did not laugh and I loved her| the mill—you’ll leave them there. They will 
for it. These queer notions made her none the | assimilate with the others you have chosen,” 
leas a good neighbor. I never laughed at her.| And there we sat and chatted in the soft after- 
When our good cider vinegar became insipid and | noon of that beautiful summer day. The yeilow 
lost its acidity, she told me that I should have | bees hummed in the flaunting nasturtium flowers, 
been better posted ; that vinegar always died when that were trained up like a vine round the pillars 
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of the porch. The swallows skimmed and darted 


and fluttered with buzzing wings down the wide 
chimney of the old house among the poplars. A 
pienic-party drove by with gleeful voices, and the 


horses tossed their manes as though proud of the 
pretty maidens who essayed to learn how to drive. 
While I sat listening to the soothing sounds, lulled 
by the sweet breezes of the summer, | heard a 
gentle tapping of fingers on the door of the pantry 
—just noise enough to attract my attention. There 
stood good Mra. Mercy, my neighber, with a 
basket covered with a cloth as white as the foam 
of milk. 

I tip-toed in, lest I should rouse the dozing 
mother and babe in the hammock. I knew the 
tricks of my kind neighbor. She was always 
her tricks,” and how good they did come, some- 
times, when I was tired or had company or had 
been doing a big day’s work. 

“You see, miss,” she said; “I thought as you 
had company you would be glad of something 
that would save work,” and her sun-browned face 
blushed with embarrassment, for, as she said often, 
she had “no flow of language.” She knew better 
than she could express; she was discerning, kind, 
thoughtful, and unselfish. And herein the pantry, 
she uncovered the basket and took out a deep 
dish more than half full of the daintiest yellow 
cottage-cheese, with the thick, golden cream lying 
half an inch thick over its surface. I was so glad. 
That visitor from the city—Kate—had never 
tasted or seen such a luxury, I knew, and it was 
doubly welcome, coming from the “ ghoulish wom- 
an” who had prescribed for the baby’s ailment. 
In the other end of the wide market-basket, cov- 
ered up ia her best “chany dish ”—pearl-white, 
with pale, wild roses intertwisted into a vine with 
ferns running around it—lay a block of fresh, new 
honey that would weigh not less than three pounds. 
Again I was so glad. Kate would be pleased, too. 
Indeed, I wanted to see her high notions taken 
down a little. 

“Oh! don’t thank me. It’s all right; you'd 
’a done the same thing; why, it’s a pleasure for 
me; law me! don’t say so!” said my neigh- 
bor, when I said I was gladder than I could ex- 
press. 

“ Now,” said she, “make some of your nice, 
puffy, bakin’-powder biscuit, and shave some of 
that good beef that I seed you storing away awhile 
ago, and a pot of your good tea, and set your table 
out’n the porch in the shadder o’ the grape-vines, 
and you'll have a pictur’ that your friend will 
carry back to the city—one that she’ll often think 
over,” 

And I looked up into her gray eyes and thought 
of the new neighbors that Kate had, in imagina- 
tion, settled about her, and of my suggestion that 
she retain the Flints down at the Flint Mill. 

I acted on Mercy’s suggestion about biscuit and 


“ 


at 


beef and tea, and set the table out on the long 
porch at the viney end, where the plant-stand and 
two hanging-baskets were, and I never saw a 
woman made happier than my visitor was. 

She praised the cheese and had never eaten any 
like it, with the taste of combined cream and 
butter and cheese. The honey was a poem; she 
said it was rhyme and reason and beauty and in- 
aspiration, and brought her visions of fields of 
nodding clover-blooms and meadows with sweet 
honeysuckle bells a-swing in the breezes and of 
brooks and hedge-rows, all out under the blue 
of quiet, summer skies in the beautiful coun- 
try. 

Then I told her whose hands had made and 
brought the cool, rich treat for our cozy tea, and 
the thick, clear, pearly honey in her best “chany 
dish” —the wedding-gift of old Salathiel Stone, 
who had “ united in the holy bonds of matrimony,” 
not only our neighbors, Sebastian and Mercy, 
but her father and mother also, ’Diar Johnson and 
his consort, Martha Ann Merrivale—and then, as 
[ filled her cup the second time, I couldn’t help 
saying to the dear visionary, who had never known 
much of the rough-and-tumble, practical side of 
real life: 

“Katie, if you lived here, now you would let 
the Flint Mill 
you?” 

She laughed, as she broke open another of my 
dainty biscuits and laid a translucent slice of the 


neighbors stay on, wouldn’t 


rich honey inside of it. 

“T guess I’d let them stay. I had thought 
Litta, the wenderful, should occupy the mill; but, 
dear me, she’d never think of making cottage- 
cheese or sharing honey—or-—or—taking my 
‘lam’ on her lap and prescribing for his ludi- 
crous liver! Not Litta, indeed. And Grace 
Greenwood would be writing for the papers and 
Mrs. Scott so busy making pictures that neither of 
them would stop to get up warm meals for them- 
selyes,even. Yes, you havea dear, good neighbor, 
no doubt better than any of my favorite authors, 
artista, or singers would make,” and she took 
another spoonful of the creamy cheese. 

We thought so, too, We would not exchange 
Mercy Flint as a neighbor for a woman who 
could claim wealth, fame, wisdom, intellect, or 
any of the gifts that raise woman to the heights 
of exaltation. 

Mercy could not write a line of poetry, yet she 
lives out whole poems. In the high places of 
native sympathy her soul shares the keen delights 
that poets love. The world bestows no vain ap- 
plause on such humble ones, but they lose not a 
She knows nothing of the vulgar strife 
for high places. Her family and her neighbors 
and friends entertain an angel unaware. She is 
content and ‘proud of her simple life and simple 
pleasures and of the name and meaning of wife 
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and mother. She delights in little serviees, in 
making others happy, and the result is, she leads 
a life in a little world of enchantment, which 
surrounds her like a charmed circle. Is it any 
wonder that we love our neighbor at the old 
Flint Mill? KosEtua Rice. 


CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 

 ] RITING on this subject some thirty or forty 
\W years ago, Mrs, Jameson says: 

I am convinced from my own recollec- 
tions, and from all I have learned from experienced 
teachers in large schools, that one of the moat fatal 
mistakes in the training of children has been the 
too early separation of the sexes. I say has been, 
because | find that everywhere this most dangerous 
prejudice has been giving way before the light of 
truth and a more general acquaintance with that | 
primal law of nature, which ought to teach us| 
that the more we can assimilate on a large scale | 
the public to the domestic training, the better for 
all. There exists still the impression—in the 
higher classes especially—that in early education 
the mixture of the two sexes would tend to make 
the girls masculine and the boys effeminate, but 
experience shows us that it is all the other way. 
Boys learn a manly and protecting tenderness, 
and the girls become at once more feminine and 
more truthful. When this association has begun 
early enough—that is, before five years old, and 
has been continued till about ten or twelve, it has 
uniformly worked well; on this point the evidence 
is unanimous and decisive. 

So long ago as 1812, Francis Horner, in describ- 
ing a school he visited at Enmore, near Bridge- 
water, speaks with apprebation of the boys and 
the girls standing up together in the same class; 
it is the first mention, I find, of this innovation on 
the old collegiate or charity-echool plan—itself a 
continuation of the monkish discipline. He says: 
“T liked much the placing the boys and girls to- 
gether at an early age; it gave the boys a new 
spur to emulation.” 

When I have seen a class of girls stand up to- 
gether, there has been a sort of empty tittering, a 
vacancy in the faces, an inertness, which made it, 
as I thought, very up-hill work for the teacher ; 
so when it was a class of boys, there has been often 
a sluggishness—a tendency to ruffian tricks—re- 
quiring perpetual effort on the part of the mas er, 
In teaching a class of boys and girls, accustomed 
to stand up together, there is little or nothing of 
this. They are brighter, readier, better behaved ; 
there is a kind of mutual influence working for 
good ; and if there be emulation, it is not mingled 
with envy or jealousy. Mischief, such as might 
be apprehended, is in this case far less likely to 
arise than where boys and girls, habitually sepa- 








rated from infancy, are first thrown together, just 
at the age when the feelings are first awakened 
and the association has all the excitement of nov- 
elty. 

A very intelligent schoolmaster assured me that 
he had more trouble with a class of fifty boys than 
with a school of three hundred boys and girls to- 
gether (in the midst of whom I found him), and that 
there were no inconveniences resulting which a wise 
and careful and efficient superintendence could not 
control. “There is,” said he, “not only more 
emulation, more quicknees of brain, but altogether 
a superior healthiness of tone, body, and mind 
where the boys and girls are trained together till 
about ten years old; and it extends into their after 
life—I should say because it is in accordance with 
the laws of God in forming us with mutual sympa- 
thies, moral and intellectual, and mutual depen- 
dence for help from the very beginning of life.” 

What is curious enough, I find many people— 
fathers, mothers, teaghers—who are agreed that in 
the schgols for the lower classes, the two sexes may 
be safely and advantageously associated, yet have 
a sort of horror of the idea of such an innovation 
in schools for the higher classes. One would like 
to know the reason for such a distinction, instead 
of being encountered, as is usual, by a sneer or a 
vile innuendo, 


SocraLity.—Sociality is the best corrective of 
that serious and prolonged absorption in business 
or thought or cares which is so detrimental to 
many of our busy people. The rest taken in soli- 
tude, after working hours are over, permits the 
mind still to pursue one beaten track. The easy- 
chair and blazing fire may be tempting to the 
weary toiler, but they do not force his thoughts 
into other channels or compel him to lay aside the 
train of ideas that has for long hours been working 
in his brain. Society, on the contrary, forbids such 
unwholesome indulgence. She insists upon a total 
change of mind and manner during her short 
reign. She calls for vivacity, variety, imagination 
—if possible, wit and humor, or at least a cheerful 
interest in that of others. She banishes the ac- 
customed seriousness of mind, the brooding over 
familiar topics, even the earnestness of strong emo- 
tion. For a short time all these are forced to give 
way to the lighter play of fancy, the excitement of 
popular interests, and the development of sympa- 
thy with others upon unfamiliar and varied sub- 
jects. Thus the mind is refreshed and invigorated, 
unused faculties are brought into exercise, and the 
lost balance restored by a gentle compulsion that 
no one desires to resist. 


Ler the young girl seek to adorn her beauty, if 
she be taught also to adorn her mind and heart, 
that she may have wisdom to direct her love of 
ornament in due moderation. 





GUY MURRAY’S SISTER-IN-LAW. 


GUY MURRAY’S SISTER-IN-LAW. 
IN TWO PARTS. 


PART FIRST. 
HIS VIEW. 

DON’T know, Steven, that I could go into 
| an analysis of my reasons for making Jean, 

instead of Sylvie, my sister-in-law. There 
is a subtle difference in women, which you may 
distinguish with critical fineness, seeing each 
crowned with an aureole of virtues equally lus- 
trous and dazzling ; but when it comes to explain- 
ing why you simply admire the one and adore the 
other, you find yourself floundering suddenly in a 
sea beyond your depth, 

Possibly, nine times in ten, the indifference of 
the party simply admired solves the whole mystery 
of choice. For there is a wonderfully repelling 
force in indifference, Steven, and there is a corres- 
pondingly powerful attraction in the uncertainty of 
shy, sweet looks, that suggest a tender interest 
which your masculine pride approves and which 
you feel you may woo to blissful betrayal some 
day. 

I don’t mean to infer that I resisted any such 
attraction in the case of my sister-in-law. Be- 
tween ourselves, I’m net sure that she does not 
regard me as a namby-pamby sort of a fellow, 
hardly deserving the honor of my present rela 
tionship with her. This impression, however, 
may be due to the fact that she never flatters my 
self love. I admire her sincerely. She is a very 
noble character. I think I never saw—in man or 
woman—such brave, unflinching adherence to 
pure principle; such simple, sublime straight- 
forwardness of action, with eye single to the 
truth that must be lived at whatever cost of pleas- 
ure possessed or desired. This quality, of course, 
makes her rather an uncomfortable partner in 
affairs of mutual concern. 

A woman whe walks by square and line is so 
rare that she seems almost a monstrosity. It 
would be positive delight to detect and charge 
her with some of the feminine inconsistencies at 
which we pleasantly laugh and jeer; but if by 
chance I spy and pounce upon what I imagine to 
be such, she whisks the tables upon me at once, 
with fair showing of a finer, deeper sense of jus- 
tice and right than I had divined in the matter 
under consideration, and I am vanquished in the 
charge by a swift, overwhelming consciousness of 
my own unsuspected stupidity and deadness of 
honor. I never can reason with her without the 
mortification of feeling my own lumbering argu- 
ment tumbling back upon me in ignominious de- 
feat. She has the logical faculty of a man, refined 
and intensified by feminine quickness of appre- 
hension and lightning swiftness of judgment, and 
I am as uncertain as a fish nibbling at an inno- 
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'cent-looking bait as to where the next flash of 


| her thought will caat me. 


Ah! I tell you, Steven, my dear little Sylvie 
with her sweet, unquestioning spirit of concession 
and peaceful adjustment of difficulties which she 
cannot remove, is a vastly more agreeable com- 
panion in the changeful journey of life than her 
brilliant sister, who perpetually astonishes you with 
new and unexpected turning of matters that you 
thought forever fixed and abiding. When a fellow 
gets used to the roll of machinery that regulates 
his position and action in the social systems of the 
world, why, he can’t help a growl of disturbance 
at the touch of hidden springs and the urgence of 
new-fangled powers that set him leaping and duck- 
ing like a disorderly jumping-jack. And Sylvie, 
dear heart, takes life at its best, reconciling herself 
with such grace and sweetness to its worst, that, 
under her influence you are soothed to placid 
acceptance of the inevitable and inspired to 
steadier performance of duties than would be 
possible if you were continually racked with 
analytic studies of the situation, which you ab- 
surdly felt yourself called to mend. 

Perhaps nothing would so clearly reveal to you 
the characters of my wife and sister-in-law as a 
relation of circumstances transpiring shortly after 
my engagement with Sylvie. I trust to your old 
interest in character-studies to make the story 
agreeable. 

There had been rumors for some time afloat 
regarding the financial embarrassment of my pros- 
pective father-in-law, J. Russell, Sr., but I had 
given very little thought to the matter, which had 
never been intruded on my notice. My visits 
were usually at an hour when worldly cares were put 
aside and the family at its best season for social en- 
joyment, and I had always come away with delight- 
ful impressions of the domestic life, which seemed 
without a cloud—if I except the unacknowledged 
shadow cast by the intemperate habits of the only son 
and brother of the house. But having, one morning, 
leisure for an early and unexpected call on my 
friends, I was shown, unannounced, into the parlor, 
connecting by half-drawn portiere with the room 
in which there was evidently a family conclave 
that I must either boldly claim the privilege to 
join or escape by sneaking retreat. Jean, in hat 
and mantle, was standing near the opening, stating 
the law, evidently, with an emphasis that allowed 
small wandering of attention to sounds of minor 
importance, but, as I advanced with the freedom 
of a favored and familiar guest, she turned, check- 
ing my rising word of apology with frank, cordial 
welcome. 

Mrs. Russell, crouching, with a look of abject 
misery, over the cheerless register, recognized me 
with a start of dismay. Her profligate son, 
Jarl, lounging upon the sofa in manifest reaction 
from a late debauch, drew himself up with 
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a sullen greeting. My dear little Sylvie, with 
face in a cloud, bending over some trifle in paint- 
ing at which she was nervously dabbing, glanced 
at me timidly and half rose, as though to stay 
my entrance, then sank back with a gesture of 
despair. 

“T fear I am an intruder,” I ventured, resum- 
ing my «pology. 

“ Believe me, Mr. Murray,” said Jean, promptly, 
“as a prospective member of this familyhood, you 
are very welcome, and shall be admitted at once 
to domestic councils,” 

And upon this order of acceptance I approached 
Mrs. Russell with outstretched, filial hand-~ac- 
knowledged by the irresponsive stiffness of a stick 
—and, passing over to Sylvie, gave her the kiss 


of faithful love, which was met by a burst of tears | 
ad j 


as she hid her face on my arm. 

“Sister Jean, having constituted herself presi- 
dent of this meeting, will state the questions 
under discussion,” announced Jarl, with satirical 
gravity. 

Jean looked at the prodigal brother with a pity 
which confessed that one question of family trouble 
was only too clearly stated in himself; but Jean 
is of too noble a nature to utter a taunt or thrust 
an innuendo, which is the faverite feminine weapon 
of attack and defense. Understand me, Steven, 
though I do not speak in panegyrics, | have the 
profoundest reverence for my sister-in-law. 

“The truth, plain and simple, is, Mr. Murray, 
that we have been living beyond our income,” 
she explained to me, “and I am just urging upon 
ourselves the decent necessity of a general re- 
trenchment of expenses that lend us an appear- 
ance of means which we do not possess, while they 
are surely swamping us in a slough of debts, from 
the vileness of which we shall never be able to 
make eurselves clean, It is poison to body and 
soul,” 

“ Jean is forever urging just such horrible ne- 
cessities,” sobbed Sylvie, lifting her tearful face 
in pitiful appeal, to which I could but respond 
with a look of power that promised the vanquish- 
ment of all “ horrible necessities.” 

“I’m sure I have always done the best I could,” 
moaned Mrs. Russell, clasping and unclasping her 
hands in a helpless, unsettled way. “ When one 
moves in a society which expects and requires 
certain things of one—when one has a family that 
must be kept up to the level of such social re- 
quirements—why, one must meet the obligation 
somehow, even if one draws upon the future. And 


a daughter for whom one has planned and toiled 
and sacrificed, and who has reaped the benefits of 
a hardly earned social position, is the last person 
in the world to offer reproaches that wring a 
mother’s heart.” 

And the injured lady dropped her cheek upon 
her hand and rocked back and forth with a brood- 
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ing sense of grievous wrong and injustice. My 
mother-in-law is a fair, good, bonest-meaning 
woman, Steven, of the conventional class which 
makes the law of custom the ruling principle of 
life; and though she recognizes the beauty of 
higher aims and ends, the force of training and 
habit is too fixed and strong to snap without pain 
and protest under the heroic pressure of Jean’s 
determined view of right. The girl was a study 
as she stood there silently regarding her mother— 
pity, perplexity, shame, love, striving with the 
indomitable purpose in her face. Suddenly she 
picked up a book lying on the table beside her, 
and, fluttering the pages through her fingers, 
seized with swift eyes on a passage which her 
thought seemed to have summoned desperately to 
her support. 

Pass me William Black’s lovely Shandon Bells 
from the shelf at your right hand, Steven, and | 
will read the paragraph which Jean rendered at 
that moment with a spigjt that seemed to identify 
her with the delightful Scotch artist, John Ross, 
who is giving to the struggling author, Fitzgerald, 
a subject to write upon. 

“It’s a sledge-hammer ye want,” says he, “to 
smash down a piece of meeserable hypocrisy. | 
want ye to denounce the perneecious sympathy 
that ye find expressed in books—and mostly in 
weemen’s books, I may say—for the genteel folk 
who are keeping up appearances and for the 
trouble they suffer in consequence. Lord save 
us !—these are the people we are to sympathize 
wi’—people whose vanity makes them live at 
eight hundred pounds a vear when they have 
only three hundred pounds, and it’s a ‘ proper 
pride’ and they’re doing the best for the family, 
A proper pride! It’s a proper pride that must 
suffer some stings when the unpaid tradesmen 
come ringing at the door, And then the way 
they are described as peetying themselves and 
sighing with resignation over their struggles, just 
as if God hac decreed them to have hired broug- 
hams and dinner-parties and their daughters at 
boarding-schools and what not ; and asif their no 
being able to settle their bills was something they 
could no make out! No—it’s their right to live 
in such a way; it never occurs to them that if 
they have three hundred pounds a year they'd 
better live on that or less—they have to keep up 
appearances, and you and me are expected to have 
a great peety for all they suffer through their per- 
neecious vanity and pretense. Why should I 
peety them? I peety the butchers and green- 
grocers that they plunder, or, worse still, leave so 
long unpaid that the poor man, for want of ready 
money, is forced to take to overcharging and trade 
dodges, and in a measure becomes a thief,” 

The eflect of this charmingly recited criticism 
of the brusque but infinitely tender-hearted John 
Ross was quite wonderful. Mrs. Russell had in- 
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stantly straightened herself with a look of dignity 
and self-respect that forbade the application of the 
figure held up to just ridicule, and Sylvie had 
lifted her head with swift drying of her tears as 
she turned, brightening with sympathy and admi- 
ration, toward Jean. 

“Don’t you think,” she said, amiling, as the 
latter laid down the book, “don’t you think that 
dear, blunt, honest, delightful old Ross—if Jean 
could find him out of Shandon Bellea—would be 
just the kind of man that she would love and 
marry ?” 

“Marry !” ejaculated Mrs. Russell, turning on 
this new tack with fresh breeze of complaint. 
“T's waste of breath to talk of Jeam marrying! 
She has had several splendid offers which she has 


recklessly refused, in heartless disregard of all my | 


efforts and sacrifices to put her in a social position 
favorable to such offers.” 

“Stay, mother,” interposed Jean, sarcastically, 
lifting a warning finger, “ Mr. Murray will infer 
that you have reared your daughters with a view 


to the matrimonial market solely.” 


“ And, personally, he feela deeply indebted and | 
’ oe? . 


grateful to Mra. Russell for the treasure he has 
found in that market,” I hastened to say, covering 
poor Sylvie’s flush of mortification with a bow of 
profound deference to the mother, faithful to her 
light, but betrayed by mental perturbations into 
a sharper revelation of the ruling motives of her 
life than she herself discerned. 

“ But,” resumed Jean, with a resolute return to 
her charge, “is it not clear that we ought, and is 


it not settled that we will, do all that is in eur) 


power to limit our expenditures and help father 
carry the heavy burden of obligations under which 
he is laboring with daily failing of hope that he 
shall be able to lift himself once more erect under 
the crushing load? He told me this morning, 
in an agony that made him forgetful of his usual 
tenderness, that this very home in which we are 
living in luxurious ease and comfort belongs 
justly to our creditors, and I appeal to your honor 
and good sense, is it not better to quit it at once 
and go into humbler quarters than to wait until 
we are forced to do so and unable to gather from 
the general wreck a fragment on which to found 
an honest if less pretentious home?” 

“See here, Jean,” blustered young Jarl, begin- 
ning to walk up and down the room with braggart 
stride, “there is manhood enough in this family 
to manage these affairs without your interference, 
and if you will simply comfine yourself to matters 
of feminine concern you will all be properly 
provided for and taken cure of, I dare say.” 

Jean followed the worthless fellow with pitiful 
eyes, which, however, evaded my sympathizing 
gaze, as though shunning a mutual recognition 
and silent acknowledgment of this added family 
reproach, My dear little Sylvle had risen to her 
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feet in a glow of enthusiasm, a heroic purpose 
hardening the lines of her sweet, mobile face. 

“ We will do whatever is right to do, Jean,” she 
said, with hearty co-operation in the proposed 
surrender and sacrifice. “I will turn all the 
lovely bric-a-brac I have been accumulating into 
the fancy shops for sale, and I will devote every 
moment of the day to the producing of articles in 
embroidery and painting for the bazaars, which 
will give them a ready market, I’m sure, and 
every penny of the proceeds shall be applied to 
the satisfaction of papa’s worrying creditors.” 

And, in an inspiration of faith in her ability to 
| work miracles, the dear girl seized her brush and 
| began to dabble in the chaos of paints upon her 
palette, turning with fond hope to the mysterious 
outlines on the poor little plaque, over which 
| she had been bending with tearful eyes when I 
jcame in. Had it been the most wonderful piece 
lof art in embryo, with “millions in it,” 

have fallen ambitiously 
But look at the spirit of the girl, Ste- 





she 
to 


| 


| could 
| the work. 
ven; was it not lovely ? 
Jean regarded her with a look of pride and 
| affection, and, coming over to her side, kissed her 
| with tender, though silent, sympathy, extending to 
me her hand, as though congratulating me on my 
luck in possessing such a sweetheart. Then she 
went over, with some cheering and comforting 
words, to Madam Russell, dissolved in briny grief, 
and, without staying for doubtful review of the 
family problem, slipped into the mantle she had 
let fall upon her chair in the heat of discussion, 
and hurried @ut on the missiom which had evi- 
dently been delayed by this morning talk. 

“Ts the greatest mystery,” complained Mrs, 
Russell, wiping her eyes and loeking at us with 
reproach for unknown grievances, as the outer door 
closed on her daughter—“ it’s the greatest mystery 
where that girl has spent the best part of every 
day for the past few weeks. I can’t persuade her 
to an open, honest answer to my inquiries. It is 
always some laughing evasion, ending with an 
entreaty to trust her—” 

“And you can trust her, mother,’ 
Sylvie, in swift defense of the sister whom she 
regarded as in some sort a superior being. “I 
am as ignorant as you of Jean's secret, but I am 
positive that it is something which will redound 


not more 


ventured 


to the family henor and credit.” 

“Well, well,” sighed the poor woman, rising 
with a resigned air and her usual comforting re- 
flection, “I’m sure I’ve always done the best | 
eould.” And, following her wandering son, who 
had retired in disgust from the grating discussion 
of financial and domestic perplexities, she left me 
| to the enjoyment of a long, sweet talk with Sylvie, 
| commemorated by that wonderful plaque at which 
the dear gir] persistently wrought with a profusion 

, of strokes, resulting in a marvelous creation of 
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art, which we decided as too sacred for the gaze 
of profane eyes and which was deprived of its 
foreordained public exposition by private sale, 
effected on the spet. It might not be sacrilege to 
show it to one’s best friend, Steven; I should like 
you to see the vermillion-tint of sunrise that sud- 
denly turned the still, blue pool in the foregreund 
into a lake of flame; and your heart would be 
touched by the green-complexioned water-nymph, 
sailing upon a lily-pod, with a facial expression 
of unutterable sea-sickness. Through a rainbow 
of shifting smiles and tears the little artist, you 
know, could not be always certain of her lines 
and colors, but the shining way of the future was 
clear enough to our view and we saw all things 
tinged with the rose-hue of love. 

Yet Sylvie, weighted by a sense of family obli- 
gations which grew more oppressive with the 
revelations of each succeeding day, devoted her- 
self religiously to the decorative art, turning iato 
the fancy bazaars such an appalling stock of arti- 
cles that my store of ready change was quite ex- 
hausted by a supply so far exceeding the demand 
For what could a man do, Steven? The shops 
overflow with the delicate work of womanly hands, 
lying for months unsold, to the grief of hopeful 
hearts that had, God knows, what generous aims 
unfulfilled in the long waiting and disappoint- 
ment. I could mot have such mortification added 
to Sylvie’s trials. The number of presents re- 
ceived by my distant friends about that period 
was an astonishing evidence of regard, rivaled 
only by my suddenly developed passion for house. 
hold deeorations, evincing an unsuspected appre- 
ciation of and sympathy with feminine tastes and 
needs, 

But I found my reward in the delightful com- 
munications of Sylvie concerning the unprece- 
dented sale of her fancies and the pleasant uses to 
which she was applying the proceeds, always with 
a vague wonder as to the unknown purchaser's 
reason for choosing her modest effort from the 
brilliant array of dilettant art outdazzling her 
claim to notice. She is one of those tender souls 
—Sylvie—who are only encouraged to exertion by 
the impulse of success. The rebuffs and disap- 
pointments that fire a more aggressive nature with 
the dogged determination to win weuld simply 
paralyze and crush my girl. She must be shielded, 
sheltered. 

Nothing, however, could save the family for- 
tunes from shipwreck. The brave spirit of en- 
deavor in Jean and in Sylvie eould effect little 
more than the attempt to bail a sinking vessel 
with a teaspoon, but the inspiration of their val- 
iant purpose was wonderfully cheering to the man 
atéhe helm. 

“Let me tell you, Murray,” said Father Rus- 
sell, grasping my hand in congratulation on our 
mutual blessedness of possession, “ there is nothing 








in the world that will tide a man over his finan- 
cial difficulties like the sympathy and generous 
support of those members of his household who 
are the saddest sufferers from his failure. Now, 
the grace and sweetness with which my girls sur- 
render their elegant home, devoting every thought 
and energy to the development of such resources 
as are left for the establishment of a new, is a 
revelation of moral strength and beauty which, 
personally, I would not have missed for all the 
pain and anxiety which the loss of material good 
has cost me. Yet, I assure you, it was agony to 
face them with the truth.’ 

It was about this time that the mystery of 
Jean’s daily missions abroad was unraveled, and 
the family pride, at first startled, was moved to a 
reconsideration of its standards. My sister-in-law 
is a genius, Steven, and, with discerning sense of 
approaching need to call her talents te account, 
she had secretly served an apprenticeship in the 
practical principles of a trade which she has lifted 
to the dignity of a fine aM, as you will see. Hav- 
ing her own peculiar ideas on the subject of dress 
as remarkable in their way, perhaps, as those 
of the renowned author of the Philosophy of Clothes, 
reviewed in Sartor Resar(us—she sat herself to the 
work of carrying out her plans with a faith and a 
purpose which, owing to the gracious exercise of 
her strong will-power, no doubt, has accomplished 
more brilliant results than could have been an- 
tieipated by the most sanguine sympathizer. Re- 
garding dress as an art not second to painting and 
scubpture, but even more significant and wide- 
reaching in its subtle influence on life and char- 
acter, she has succeeded in inspiring with her 
enthusiasm and enterprise in the matter one of 
our merchant princes, who, seeing with speculative 
glance the material advantages possibly accruing 
from a new leading in the development of an idea 
to which his influential house should give environ- 
ment and prestige, has fitted up an elegant suite 
| of rooms as a department of business where Jean 
| Russell presides with almost undisputed sway in 
|her realm of art. Yielding to the prevailing 
mode only such deference as favors the beauty and 
fitness of her designs, she works with aim single 
to the requirements of her subjects with a diversity 
of fashion suited to their varying styles, and with 
results so harmonious and refreshing that her cos- 
tumes are becoming quite the rage, and her rooms 
are crowded with patrons who, charmed with 
effects the secret of which they have not the ar- 
tistic sense to divine, submit themselves, at first 
with timid questioning, to a modiste who recognizes 
no mode, but studies with the unerring instinct of 
beauty the adaptations of color, form, and finish, 
infinitely varied, yet always exquisite in sim- 
plicity and fitness. 

Well! well! I’m very nearly launching into 
an eulogy on my sister-in-law, who, as I told you 
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in the beginning, is by no means my ideal woman. 
It is not fair, Steven, to prejudice you with my 
views of a lady whom you will meet many times, 
no doubt, in your visits to my house. My house! 
Do you mark that swell of pomposity? But what 
is so delightful as to entertain one’s old friend at 
one’s own newly dedicated hearthstone? Come 
to-morrow evening and dine with us. Sylvie has 
invited Jean. It will be a domestic party. 
Annie L. Muzzey. 


AN APPEAL. 


AN you spare a thought, O mothers! 
( You, with darlings pure and sweet, 
For the hundreds—homeless, friendless- 
Filling up our city street? 
Not alone for food they’re starving, 
But, poor children—think of this— 
For the want of fond caresses 
And the preesure of a kiss. 


They go hungry till the blackness 
Of a deep and dark despair 
Leaves its taint upon their young lives, 
Blotting out the good and fair. 
Till, for want of tender loving, 
Making pure their hearts within, 
They become experts in evil, 
Crowding close the ranks of sin— 


Till the angels turn in sorrow, 
Shutting out the mournful sight, 

And the imps of darkness greet them 
As their comrades in a fight. 

Spare a thought and prayer, O mothers! 
Thinking of your darlings sweet ; 

For these outcasts, starving daily 
Out upon the public street. 


Then, perchance, your hearts, grown tender, 
O'er these young souls in their pain, 
May devise some plan of reacue— 
You will never work in vain; 
For the kind All-Father watcheth 
These poor waifs with tender eye, 
He will give you strength to labor, 
If this work of love you try. 
RUTH ARGYLE 


THERE is no harm, says Sir Walter Scott, but, 
on the contrary, benefit, in presenting a child 
with ideas beyond his easy and immediate com- 
prehension. The difficulties offered—if not teo 
great or too frequent—stimulate curiosity and 
encourage exertien, : 
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SEASIDE SKETCHES. 
A PERFECT August morning. We lie lazily 


swinging in a hammock suspended from the 

ceiling of the broad, airy piazza which 
graces three sides of the principal hotel in this 
charming seaside village. What shall compare 
with the delicious sense of luxury as we idly 
swing and dreamily listen to the roaring surf? 
The hum of happy voices seems in perfect har- 
mony with the noisy billows and the bracing air, 
and we love to study the faces of the lively throng as 
they come from their rooms. 

There, a merry group of children, impatiently 
listening to mamma’s numerous words of caution 
before they take their usual morning trip to the 
beach. Here, a party of young folks gayly pre- 
paring for a ride to some neighboring cafion. 
Near, some portly gentlemen are reading the 
Eastern telegrams. We hear fragmentary sen- 
tencea: “ Furiously hot weather,” ‘“ Twenty cases of 
sunstroke,” “ Terrible thunderstorms in the West,” 
etc. Then comments, comparing the delights and 
pleasures afforded by this equable climate with 
those of the East. Above the drowsy hum of 
voices and the murmur of the out-going tide we 
hear peals of joyous laughter, mingled with little 
screams of fright, from the bathers below the cliff. 
We leave our airy couch and descend the cliff by 
the windieg path cut into its solid wall and sit 
down on the clear, white sand near the bath- 
house to enjoy the picturesque scene. What a 
variety of faces and forms! There is an old gen- 
tleman, whose rotund face fairly beams with good 
humor. His cheery laugh is irresistible and is 
echoed by many, as a rough wave upsets his rather 
weighty form. Quickly recovering his feet, how- 
ever, he is ready to assist all who need support, 
and his deep, resonant tones melt into accents of 
tenderest concern as he helps a timid little 
woman, evidently his wife, to her feet, and en- 
couragingly leads her to the rope stretched far out 
into the water for the support of just such timid 
persons. Further out is a group of schoolgirls 
in pretty bathing-suits, and still further are sey- 
eral fearless young men, alternately swimming 
and diving beneath the inrolling breakers. On 
the wet sand and in the edge of the water are 
happy little children, variously engaged with 
little wooden buckets and spades. Some are 
dressed in cunning navy-blue bathing-suits, with 
little, dimpled, bare feet, paddling and chattering 
like so many little ducks. Overhead, a flock of 
sea-gulls are lazily wheeling in circles, apparently 
watching with covetous eyes the piles of kelp 
left on the sand by the outgoing tide. It is just 
too near some schoolboys, who even now are 
making vain efforts to pelt them with rocks from 
their sling-shots. The gulls dare not venture 
nearer, and give vent to their impatience by sharp, 
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peremptory screams, which interpreted mean, 
Get ye hence! Why do ye trespass on our do- 
main? Know ye not that myriads of sand-crabs 
hop among that kelp and moss, and that soon they 


will vanish beneath the sand, thus depriving us of | 


a dainty breakfast? Have ye no pity for the 
hunger of a sea-gull? Depart, ye cruel boys and 
thoughtless bathers, and let us enjoy the food 
nature has eo bountifully provided. 

Above the noise of roaring surf, screaming birds, 
and the babel of human voices, we hear the shriek 
of the locomotive and know that the eleven o'clock 
train has arrived. We faintly hear the melody of 
a brass band, and soon the winding path is 
thronged with people eagerly hastening down for 
a breath of the salt air or a plunge into the cool 
surf. The broad stretch of clear sand affords 
ample room for all, and the grand old sea gives 
each a roaring welcome, 

After partaking of a substantial lunch, for which 
the invigorasing air gave us an unwonted relish, 
we set of! for a lonely ramble along the wet, shin- 
ing sand, Afler going a short distance we saw 
some boys whose actions excited our curiousity; 
they would wriggle and twist their flexible little 
bodies, driving their bare feet into the sand, from 
which they would every now and then pick up 
something, often giving vent to their satisfaction 
by exultant shouts to their fellows, It did not 
take us long to discover that they were getting 
clams. One of their number informed us with 
boyish pride that he just sold “twe bits” worth to 
a gentleman, and had as many more to take home- 
Further on we saw numerous other parties like- 
wise employed. Some used garden rakes, but 
most of thee found them with their feet by means 


of that peculiar wriggling motion which was in- | 
describably comical to witness, These clams make 


delicious soup and chowder, and are extensively 
used for bait in catching Gish, 

And now we come to a party comprising mother, 
aon, and daughter-in-law, whom we met some 
weeks before at the Los Angeles depot while wait- 
ing for the train. The mother had come from one 
of the inland towns, and was to meet her children 
and accompany them to the seaside, She was very 
communicative, and her homely face beamed with 
love and pride as she dwelt on her son's many 
perfections, but a momentary look of c.noern 
crossed it as she hoped he had “done well” in 
choosing a wife, “ For,” said she, “I've never seen 
the girl, but James is a sensible fellow and I’m 
sure has made a wise choice.” When the overland 
train arrived and the happy pair alighted, she 
folded her son to her bosom with all the love and 
tenderness that filled her maternal heart, and it 
pleased us to see how lovingly he returned the 
embrace ere he turned with pride to present his 
bride. He evidently did not perceive the contrast 
between his stylish young wife and his queer, old- 


fashioned mother, whose plain face and ponderous 
form were rendered more censpicuously odd by 
her unbecoming dress and bonnet. He saw only 
the mother-love and remembered only the years 
of care and tenderness he had received from her 
|loving hands, But I shall never forget the ex- 
pression of surprise and disgust that swept over 


the young bride's lovely face as her critical eye 





took in the general appearance of her husband's 
mother—an expression it could hardly contro] 
| when it came her turn to receive the maternal 
| embrace, 
| We had thought of them so many times since, 
}and our imagination had so often drawn pictures 
| of their future. Sometimes the pride and selfish 
neas of his stylish wife had weaned the husband's 
| heart from his dear old mother, leaving her heart- 
| broken with sorrow at his ingratitude. Then 
|again fancy painted them all united and happy, 
| for the mother-love, so pure, 40 deep and unselfish, 
| had shone forth so brightly and constantly as to 
|hide all her eccentricities, even from the eyes of 
| her daughter-in-law. And now here they all are, 
and we will have an opportunity of judging how 
much of our fancy-wrought pictures are true. 
Even before the pleasant greeting ia over we 
}oan aee that perfect good feeling exists between 
them. The young husband's face is the picture 
| of manly contentment, and one can eee that though 
| the newer love is deep and true, it has not hidden 
| from his sight the glory of the pure, unselfish 
| love of her who guided his tottering steps in child- 
| hood, His wife’s face seems to have gained a 
aweeter, lovelier expreasion—the consedous vanity 
in her own peculiar charms has completely van- 
| ished from her face and manner. But the mother 
how almost handsome she has grown. Who 
would dream, from her happy, smiling face, of the 
| silent struggles not only to subdue all feelings of 
| jealousy arising from the thought that the heart 
| that had once been wholly hers was now divided 
| with another, but at the same time to include the 
| fair usurper in her own great love for her son 
| Her attire, too, is less conspicuous, being modest 
| in color and less ancient in style. Even this was 
| worthy of our notice, because it was evidence that 
| the slender white fingers were not too dainty to 
lassist in the task of making her presentable. 
| After our greeting we asked them to accompany 
| us farther down the beach in search of shells and 
‘curious things, but my invitation was only ac- 
| cepted by the elder lady 
| When we got beyond the sight of the pub- 
| lie gaze, we took eff our shoes and stockings 
jand paddled along like children. How light- 
hearted and youthful we fell, as well as 
| light-footed. After going a long distance and 
| finding a few pretty shells and a great many cu- 
rious things that were not pretty, my companion 
sat down to reat, “For,” said she, “I’m pretty 
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well tuckered out.” While ehe sat complacently 
sorting her shells, her thoughts probably wander 
ing back to her far-away childhood, a treacherous 
wave came slipping in, directly into her lap, and 
sent her treasures whirling among the returning 
Imagine her appearance as she scrambled 
Her massive form, and limbs 


surf, 
to regain them. 
stiffened from her lengthy walk, rendered her 
movements far from graceful. We rushed to her 
assistance, thinking, from her excitement, that 
she had discovered some new and strange marine 
In 
apite of our united efforts to recover it, one stock 
ing went out to sea, We had not the heart to 
laugh at the dear old soul, much as we felt like 


animal, which she was anxious to procure. 


it, until her own keen sense of the ridiculous 
overcame her regret for the lost stocking and her 
own hearty laugh gave us permission to join it 
As we wended our homeward way, she would atop 
every now and then to wipe the perspiration from 
her brow and bubble over with little gurgling 
laughs that were quite irresistible. When we 
overtook her children, who had been an unneces 
sarily long time on the way, she related the story 
of the catastrophe, embellishing it with so many 
dramatic illustrations that we all screamed with 
laughter. 

A perfect August night. 
the tide, #0 low to-day, will be correspondingly 
We have chosen the cliff for our 


The moon is full, and 


high to-night. 
evening walk tat we may admire the beauty of 
the moonlight on the water. The sea is calm and 
uprofiled out from shore, and its broad bosom 
glimmering under the moon's soft beams seems 
infinite in extent, for in the uncertain light the 
horizon is not visible. 
lelanda great drifts of fog come floating in and 
upward, They seem like phantom ships, and 
imagination peoples them with ghostly forms 
the happy spirits of those who went to sea and 
never returned. The noiseless sails bear 
swiftly upward and upward, to join the brilliant 
array of rosy-tinged white clouds that float above 
The breakers are crashing and foaming on the 
beach with a roar quite diflerent from the gentle 
murmur of the morning. The shore-line is marked 
far as the eye can reach by crested billows, which 
gleam and shine like precious jewels, As we watch 
them rolling in and again receding with euch 
regularity, how impressively are we reminded of 
Him who said, Hitherto shalt thou come and no 
farther; and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed, On several Sunday evenings praise ser- 
vice has been held on the beach, where the deep 
tones of the organ and the earnest voices of the 
choir, mingled with the music of the waves, as 
cended in one grand symphony. On such a night 
one forgets the cares and troubles of life, it seems 
80 great a joy simply to live in a.world so beau 
tiful, 


Far away toward Catalina 


them 
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As we proceed on our walk, we pass some fifty 
or sixty tents spread under the double line of 
trees which adorn the shore. They are occupied 
by people from the inland towns, who have come 
down to enjoy the sea, Ilow cozy they seem ! 
The inmates are variously occupied; some are 
cooking aupper over outside fires, some are getting 
the morning kindling of dead boughs from con- 
venient eucalyptus trees. Owe man is evidently 
late with his evening tasks, for we see him milk- 
ing a cow, which we think geust be a popular 
member of the camp. Farther in from the shore 
a military corps has a camping-ground, where the 
tents are spread with precision, 
The morning and evening drill is a great thing 
in the lives of the village boys, who rarely fail to 
station themselves just outside the sentinels’ limit 


mathematical 


to witness it 
tinue our walk, following the cliff to where it 
Stand- 


The night is s0 lovely that we con 


gradually slopes off into the Old Cafion, 
ing on the bluff} we can catch a gleam of the white 
canvas, where near a thousand people are camp- 
ing. Their tents form quite a little village, and 
are pitched under the shade of wide-spreading 
sycamores. The occupants have no fear of rain 
at this season, and many of them spend the entire 
summer. The pure, bracing sea air and careless 
outdoor life often bring back health to the invalid 
and aregreatly enjoyed by the vigorous and healthy, 
There are living springs of water bubbling from 
the hillside to provide them with water; the 
are permanent residents, and 
whore flocks 


hille, furnish them pure, sweet milk, and, I regret 


Mexicans, who 


numerous roam the surrounding 


to say, other leas harmless liquids are furnished 


by those whose mercenary spirit and lack of 
principle prompt them to sell the perilous stuff 
wherever they can fied opportunity. But judging 
from the peace and quiet that usually reign in 
this sylvan village, we trust they are not largely 
patronized, Sea-bathing is one of the chief at- 
tractions, and, as the cafion opens into the ocean, 
it is very convenient, On such a night as this a 
party of young men went out for a moonlight 
bath and one of their number never came back. 
His companiens heard his cries for help, but in 
the partial darkness were powerless to save him, 
The water was full of kelp,and it was thought his 
limbs became tangled in this, thus causing his 
death by drowning. I will not attempt to picture 
the inexpressible agony of his young wife, for 
who can comprehend such a sorrow who has never 
known a like one? The aad accident cast a gloom 
over the whole camp, though the gentleman was 
a comparative stranger. It is a good two miles 
from the town, but we feel repaid by the beauty 
of the picture spread before us. We have so often 
tried to describe the grandeur of the ocean and 
the quiet beauty of the extensive plain, and failed 
| because they are simply indescribable. The cafion, 
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with its giant sycamores and gleaming tents, lies 
below us, and beyond it are the mountains “ piled 
one above another, like stepping-stones to heaven.” 

At full moon in November the tide was very 
low indeed, and we made several trips to the 
rocks where the sea- mosses grow, of which I have 
written before. 

The weather was beautiful, and a copious 
rain, which came the 8th of the same month, 
had made everything so clean and fresh. No 
one accustomed to the seasons as they occur in 
the Eastern States can realize the satisfaction and 
pleasure we feel when the first rain comes, after 
the long, dry eummer, and it is surprising how 
quickly the grass begins to grow. As we pass the 
cafion, we notice that the sycamores are variegated 
green, gold, and brown, but will not compare in 
beauty and richness with trees whose foliage has 
been touched by the chilly fingers of Jack Frost. 
When we reach the rocks we find that the tide is 
not out far enough for us to get moss, so, while 
waiting, we go peering about among the little 
pools which surround the moasy stones in search 
of shells, until a dady kindly showed us how to 


find them alive in the patches of sand between | 


the rocks. She showed us a little elevation about 
the size and height of a silver half-dollar, and 
then digging with her finger, drew out the cun- 
ningest little shell, resembling the periwinkle, | 
though more elongated. Knowing no other name | 
for them and thinking that a very pretty one, we 
called them periwinkles. After being shown how, 
we found innumerable quantities of them of a 
great variety of shades and all with a fine polish. 
Sometimes we found one on an exploring expe- | 
dition, looking so perfectly comical, walking so 

awkwardly and dragging its great shell, which, as 

it went, plowed quite a little furrow in the soft, | 
wet sand. There were thirty of us, and, as one 
after another found out the secret of the unpro- 
tected little periwinkles, we dug for them with a | 
vigor and industry worthy of a well-defined min- 
ing-camp. By the time we were tired of this the 
tide had gone out and we found such lovely sprays 
of the red moss (the only kind to be found at this 
season) in such abundance that we were wholly 
indifferent wken an occasional wave, creeping in | 
a little further than usual, gave us a good wetting. 

On reaching home, we boiled our shells and spent 

the entire evening picking out the poor, little, | 
cooked periwinkles, which we found a task so | 
tedious and disagreeable that we felt duly grateful 

toa kindly German, who, on our next trip, told 
us that if we would put them by an ant’e nest they 
would relieve us of the necessity of picking them 
out. We knew exactly where to find several, and 
losing no time, on our arrival home we earried 
our shells to them at once. We at first thought 
we would only try a few of them, but when we 
saw how eagerly the industrious little creatures 





| definite resolves, worthy endeavors. 


| went to work, we generously decided that they 
| should not only have enough for a grand feast, but 
| that we would also give them an opportunity to 
fill their storehouses. So, with lavish hand, we 
spread them in a circle all around their humble 
abode, and as we watched their energetic move- 
| ments in our behalf, we felt a new respect for the 
busy little fellows. And though the proverb, “Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard,” came to mind as a sort 
of reproof, we did not consider it applicable to 
| our case, for had we not generously provided them 
with food? The next day we started out to see how 
| the work progressed. As we neared the place, we 
heard the joyous tones of childish voices, and cau- 


tiously peering through the branches of a conven- 
ient pepper-tree, we saw two little mites of children, 
a boy and a girl, appropriating our shells with 
charming unconcern. They were filled with joy 
at finding them, and talked so cunningly about 
how they came there. The little girl thought, 
“Perhaps some fairy put them there;” but the 
boy thought this an exceedingly childish idea and 
said, “J think they rained down here, because | 
heard papa read about a shower of frogs, and,” 
looking intently at one, “I think these are frogs 
with shells on.” Watching their happy, innocent 
little faces, and listening to their prattle about how 
glad mamma would be and how pretty they would 
be “pasted on a little box,” how could we have 
the heart te interfere? 

We did feel rather disappointed that our ex- 
periment had been defeated and resolved, as we 
| walked home, to hunt an “ ants’ nest” within our 


H. B. 


own inclosure.” 


Iv we find that our time passes slowly and 
heavily, we may be sure there is something wrong 
within, Either we have not eneugh to do or we 
work mechanically, without heart or energy. If 


|past time looks short and empty, it is be- 


cauee it lacks a distinct record of noble aims, 
If the im- 
mediate future looks tedious and uninteresting, it 
is because we are not living full, rich, and earnest 
lives, 

Hapriness.—Happiness is not something that 
can be parceled out and divided cvenly among a 
number of people, It does not comsist in the posses- 


| sion of money or applause or fame or position or all 


united, for it is well known that these may co-exist 
with much misery. Neither is it involved in ad- 
vantages and opportunities, hewever numerous or 
valuable they may be, for these are eften neglected 
or misused, It is rather the result in our own ex- 
perience of the full exercise of all our own faculties. 
In other words, complete life weuld include com- 
plete happiness, and though, with our numerous 
imperfections, this is at present impossible, the 
fuller and richer the life, the happier it must 
necessarily be. 
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sg EPENT! repent! for the kingdom of Hea- 
kR ven is at hand!” The words rang out like 
a clarion call. Then for a moment there 
fell a profound silence, though the speaker was 
surrounded by a motley group of men, women, 
and children, while on the edges of the crowd a 
few wagons and carriages stood, stayed by the 
unusual gathering. 

Again the clear tones cut through the stillness 
of the fair June morning 

“Repent! repent! for the kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand !” 

Elinor Van Alten shivered and drew her light 
shawl more closely about her shoulders as she 
sat in her light carriage waiting a moment for the 
way to clear. 

“One of those tiresome ranters |’ she murmured 
impatiently to herself, yet she did not order her 
coachman on as the crowd slowly parted, but sat 
leaning back against her violet cushions with a 
slight frown on her brow as the speaker proceeded 
with his discourse. 

“Tf ye have a secret sin, that sin shall find you 
out! Though ye have hidden it from every human 
eye, yea, though it be buried in the bowels of the 
earth or sunk fathems deep below the billows of 
the sea, that sin shall rise to meet yeu face to face. 
For there is One who doeth judgment! There is 
One who neither slumbers nor sleeps! Before His 
eye your wickedness done in the darkness is seen 
as in the glare of the noonday sun! Before His 
eye your evil deed done in secret stands recorded 
as if written in letters of fire! And that record is 
branded on your souls as the mark of Cain upon 
his brew. Wash ye! wash ye! make ye clean! 
Repent! and cleanse your souls in the waters of 
eternal truth. For He who doeth justice showeth 
mercy also, and from the repentant sinner He will 
not turn away!” 

The face of Miss Van Alten against the violet 
hangings of her carriage bore the pallor of death. 
Her lips felt stiff as she attempted to give her 
order to her coachman, With a strong eflort she 
rallied. 

“ Drive home,” she said; “I am not well 

And as the wheels moved swiftly over the 
smooth road she lay back with her eyes fixed in a 
blank gaze upon the blue sky, the blooming trees, 
all the soft spring beauty that had filled her with 
delight an hour before, seeing nothing, hearing 
nothing, but that trumpet call to her soul, “ Re- 
pent! for the kingdom of Heaven is at hand !” 

She got out of the carriage with a curious feel- 
ing of strangeness upon her, This house, these 
grounds, upon which she had looked with such 
pride of possession only this morning, now seemed 
alien to her. The sun no longer reflected its glow 
into her heart, the roses no longer smiled at her. 


” 





The sound of the heavy doors as they closed be- 
hind her smote upon her ear like prison doors, 
She went up the broad staircase to her own 
room. 

“ No, I do not need anything,” she said to her 
attentive maid; “I only wish to be alone and 
quiet. My head is not feeling quite right.” 

Then she locked her door, and, wrapping her- 
self in a heavy shawl, lay down on a low couch, 
for she felt faint and chilly. 

Miss Van Alten had never felt herself a sinner. 
She owned a handsome pew in the fashionable 
Episcopal church; she gave generously to all 
popular charities and benevolent enterprises; she 
might always be seen, faultlessly attired and 
faultlessly attentive, at church services; she ob- 
served all the requirements of her Church and 
repeated with decorous humility the confession, 
“ We have done many things which we ought not 
to have done, and left undone many things which 
we ought to have done,” but she had never thought 
that it applied especially, or, indeed, at all pereon- 
ally, to her. 

She was very proud; her whole family had been 
proud; not leas so because her branch of it had 
also been very poor. When the estates of the old 
German stock had melted slowly away, until at 
laat the last two scions of the old race, her father 
and uncle, had abandoned their empty rank and 
title for the more substantial acquirements of the 
New World, they did not leave behind them their 
pride in the ancestral name; they cherished an 
unspoken hope that one day they might go back 
to the glories of the ancient race. But this day 
never came. One brother died before his hard 
struggle with the new life had brought success, 
leaving behind his wife and their little daughter, 
Elinor, to fight their battle as best they might. 

But Berthold, the elder, had prospered from the 
His touch, like that of Midas, seemed to 
turn everything to gold, He married a wealthy 
woman as proud as himself. He imported from 
abroad and held great power at home. His coffers 
filled unceasingly, year by year. But he did not 
now talk of going across seas to the old home, 

“T’ll leave that for the lad,” he said. “I’m too 
old now. I’ve got out of the old life. But the 
lad, our Bertram—ah! he shall have back the old 
lands and the castles and the forests, and live like 
a prince, as his forefathers lived before him. No 
need for him to slave as his father has!” 

Bot the fact was that the old man had immersed 
his soul in schemes of gain until he could not live 
without the excitement on which he had fed so 
long any more than the opium-eater can live with- 
out his drug. And he knew, if he did not ac- 
knowledge, that the rank of the Old World would 
require of him a life that would be intolerable to 
his present nature. So he satisfied himself with 
ambitious dreams of his son’s future greatness. 
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But, strangely enough, all this failed to impress 
young Bertram. On the contrary, he was indifferent 
to all the supposed attractions of rank and title, 
and was quite positive that he had a much better 
time than his grandfathers had. The sturdy sense 
of independence natural to the American spirit 
seemed to have come to young Bertram as his 
birthright. 

“What is the use of all this ado over ancestry 
and titles?” he said. “I don’t care for it, father ; 
it seems folly to think of going back to a land of 
strangers to buy up a lot of musty, moldy, broken- 
down old castles just because our grandfathers 
once inhabited them, As for being called by their 
old titles for the sake of submitting to their old 
rules and rulers, why, I prefer to be a king in this 
couniry. Every man is king here, free and inde- 
pendent, if he chooses to be so.” 

“Some day we will go there—you will see it 
all, then you will think better of it,’ the old man 
would say. But the mother, more impatient, 
would say, sharply: 

“The lad has no pride, his blood has turned to 
water! Is it nothing, then, to be almost royal, to 
sit with kings ?” 

Yet Bertram was proud enough, too, in his way, 
and headstrong as well. But his self-will never 
was strong enough to lead him into any act for 
which his pride need blush. So when he fell 
madly in love with the pretty daughter of his 
landlady during his last year at college, and made 
up his mind that life would be a forlorn disap- 
pointment without her, he straightway asked her 
to marry him, and on his arrival home told his 
parents what he had done. 

“Marry your landlady’s daughter!” thundered 
the enraged father, “the low-born daughter of a 
charwoman !” 

“Oh! no, father! they are very respectable, well 
educated people, I assure you. Surely you would 
not expect my choice to fall otherwise.’ 

“Respectable! well educated!” sneered his 
mother. “Is that all that the grandson of a duke 
asks for in his wife? Who is she? who were ber 
people? what is her father ?” 

“Her father is dead; he was a respectable 
tradesman of some sort—a leather-dealer or some- 
thing in that line, I believe, At any rate, he need 
not affect the case. He has left a daughter as 
lovely and accomplished as any man, duke or 
king, need ask to wed.” 

“You shall not do it, you mad boy!” shrieked 
his mother. “I will not have itso! I will not, I 
say! Bah! would you take the smell of leather 
into the Queen’s drawing-room? You might bet- 
ter ask the daughter of the man who carves sabots 
in your grandfather’s forest !” 

“She is good enough for me, mother, and this 
is a matter in which I cannot allow another to 
choose for me. She has promised to marry me, 








and I am proud to make her my wife, I am sorry 
to have displeased you and my father, but when 
you have seen her—” 

“Seen her!” cried his father; “she shall never 
atep foot over threshold of mine, nor will I ever 
look upon her face! Turn away from your old 
father and mother and break their hearts if you 
will, but remember, if you do that you turn away 
forever. Marry that girl, and not a dollar of mine 
shall ever buy bread for her, nor will I ever own 
you again as son of mine!” 

“T am sorry, father, that this should be your 
decision. But no honorable man could abandon 
the woman he loves only to gratify his parents’ 
prejudices. She will be my wife on Christmas Day 
if we are both alive.” 

“Very well!” responded his father, grimly; “if 
you change your mind between now and then, 
come and let me know. If not, never come into 
my presence again, living or dead, Your allow- 
ance will go on as usuaj until Christmas. If that 
prove your wedding-day, no beggar on that day 
will be poorer than you !” 

“ Then good-bye—father—mother—forever! I 
shall not change my mind!’ And with a white, 
stern face, Bertram Van Alten left his father’s 
house to return no more. 

“The lad will think better of it; he will come 
back !” the old father said. 

“Surely my boy cannot forsake his home, his 
parents, all that might be his, for a pretty face 
that he could forget ina month !’” said the mother. 

But Christmas Day brought them a telegram : 


“T was married at ten o’clock this morning. 
Good-bye. BERTRAM.” 


Then Madam Van Alten threw up her arms 
with a cry that died to a gurgle in her throat, and 
fell heavily to the floor. 

“ He bas broken her heart !” cried the old man, 
piteously, but the doctors called it apoplexy. At 
uny rate, she never spoke again, and two or three 
days later was borne away to the burial-vault, 
that had long been waiting for an occupant. The 
son waa not sent for, though, in a closed carriage, 
both he and his wife followed the long funeral 
cortege to the grave. 

After this, old Berthold Van Alten grew more 
stern and proud and bitter than ever before. His 
ambition was gone, his health failed, and he grew 
peevieh and fretful. 

He had always been kind to his brother’s 
widow and her child and provided for their ne- 
cessities, but now he sent for them to occupy his 
home and openly declared Elinor his heiress, 

She was a true Van Alten, he said, soul and 
body. She would do honor to the old name. 

So the years went by, and the old man grew 
more cheerful and gentle. Elinor was like his 


| daughter—attentive, kind, and even-tempered. 
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She had plenty of offers of marriage, but all were 
quietly rejected. 

“That’s right, Elinor; I want you to wear a 
coronet and have your picture hung beside your 
grand mother’s in the old gallery,” her uncle would 


say. 

Her mother died; her uncle was an invalid. 
Elinor was no longer a young girl. 

“ Never mind,” her uncle would say, “my days 
are almost ended, then you shall go back to your 
fatherland and live in the old halls and revive the 
old name and be the fairest and noblest lady of 
them all.” 

And the faint color would creep into Elinor’s 
fair cheek with the quicker beating of her heart 
and her blue eyes look prouder than ever. 

But when the last sickness racked him and the 
hour of death crept nearer, the father’s heart 
longed for his son. 

“Perhaps I was wrong,” he said. “I ought to 
have made albowances for my boy—my only child ! 
Perhaps he is suffering now. You have been my 
good, faithful daughter, Elinor; I shall not forget 
that, and you shall have your reward. But there 
is enough for both—plenty for both. And then, 
you know, the title belongs to him, Elinor; you 
could not hold that.” 

And Elinor assented, with her heart like lead. 
Was she, then, to miss the goal of her ambition 
at last ? 

Then one night came when Berthold Van Al- 
ten was to see no other earthly daylight dawn. 

“T want to see my boy!” he cried. “I must do 
justice to my boy! Quick, Elinor! get pen and 
ink and write what | tell you!” 

Elinor obeyed. After the brief form of a will 
had been written, he said 

“Now, to my dear niece, Elinor, I bequeath 
one-third of all that I possess, she to choose in 
what form the legacy shall be paid. 
thing else I leave to my son, Bertram, wit his 
father’s dying love and blessing. 

“ Now call the servants and give me the pen.” 

With a face like death, Elinor rang the bell, 
then placed the pen in the cold fingers, already 
stiff, almost helpless. 

“ Raise me more—higher—now—” 

Elinor held him on her arm; the nurse and 
servants stood at the door; he grasped the pen, 
he moved it feebly, the ink refused to flow, his 
fingers relaxed. Elinor gently lowered him, but 
the eyes opened in a last effort, “ Restitution— 
Elinor—” he gasped, and then Elinor gathered up 
the papers and left the dead man to his rest, 

When his death was made known, the disin- 
herited son came to look upon his father’s dead 
face. Elinor received him gently, even affection- 
ately. He heard the will read with unmoved 
countenance. 2 

“ Did he speak of me?” he asked Elinor. 


Every- 
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“Yes; he murmured of you just before he 
died, and seemed to wish to have me do some- 
thing for you. You must let me divide with you, 
Cousin Bertram. A part of the legacy I promised 
should go to reclaim the old estates in Ger- 
many.” 

“Oh! yes; the old dream!” he answered, with 
ashort laugh. “He sacrificed everything he had 
to that. No, cousin, keep the fortune and let it 
go as he directed. I think it could bring no bles- 
sing with itto me. Good-bye,” and Bertram Van 
Alten went out to the world he had chosen. 

Soon after, he received a check for five thousand 
dollars, “with the love of his Cousin Elinor.” 
This was all a year ago, and now Elinor was about 
to close up her business matters and seek the 
place and position for which she had yearned all 
her life. 

“ At last! at last!” she had cried, exultingly, 
only that morning, and now she lay shivering in 
the June sunshine, like a criminal about to be 
executed, 

“T don’t believe it was a sin! 
at last, as she rose and paced across the room. 
“Tt was only a dying man’s half delirious whim— 
and he did not sign it. He always meant me to have 
the money; he meant me to hold the old name 
that his son rejected. Why should I allow the 
chance words of some half-crazed fanatic to make 
me feel like a guilty wretch? I will not be so 
silly. It is only that I am nervous and have been 
worried with these business matters |” 

Her face was hot now; her eyes burned, her 
temples throbbed. 
hands into a basin of cool water; then she rang 
for her maid and made an elaborate toilet. All 
that afternoon she rode and made calls, and in 
the evening attended a brilliant ball. But it was 
all in vain. Above all the music and babble of 
veices, she heard those words, “ If ye have a secret 
sin, that sin shall find you eut!” And all night, 
after she went home, she lay with wide-open eyes, 
seeming to see, as in letters of flame, that terrible 
adjuration, “ Repent! repent! for the kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand!” 

“The kingdom of Heaven is at hand!” She 
wondered what that meant. What could it mean 
except that at the side of Life stood Death, That 
at any hour she might be called upon to stand 
face to face with the man whose dying wish she 
had disregarded, whose dying love and blessing 
she had withheld from his son, while that eye that 
beheld her secret sin should look upon her in 
judgment 

Yes, combat it as she might, she must admit 
herself to be a base usurper of another’s birth- 
right. How would she dare take her ill-gotten 
wealth and trust herself upon that sea, whose 
countless fathoms could not hide her sin from Him 
who deeth judgment! 


’ 


’ she cried, fiercely, 


She plunged her face and 
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All these thoughts crowded upon her soul with 
pitiless force. Then, for the first time, returned 
the memory of those other words: “He who 
doeth justice, showeth mercy also, and from the 
repentant sinner He will not turn away!” With 
a long breath, like a tired child, she turned upon 
her pillow and slept. 

The next day she sent for her cousin. Her de- 
termination was taken, and the weight of a moun- 
tain seemed removed from her soul. When Ber- 
tram came she showed him the paper his father 
had tried to sign, and told him the whole, bitter 
truth, without reserve, and asked him to forgive 
her. 

“My dear Elinor,” he said, taking her trem- 
bling hands in his, “there is but little to forgive. 
This paper is worth nothing whatever in the law, 
The money is all yours, just the same as if this 
had never been written, and I shall not disturb 
you in its possession, But I am glad, beyond 
words to express, that my poor father forgave me 
before he died; that he thought lovingly of me 
at last.” 

“T cannot keep your fortune from you any 
longer, Bertram. I shall take the proper steps to 
restore it to you at once. That is justice, whether 
it is law or not,” 

Bertram sat for a few moments in deep thought. 

“T tell you what I’ll consent to, Elinor,” he 
said, at length; “if you will reverse the order 
of the wishes expressed in that paper, | will 
take the third, selecting this homestead property 
and its belongings, and you shall take the remain- 
der and carry out my poor father’s lifelong wish, 
as you intended, You could be happy there; I 
could not. Believe me, this is best and will make 
me happiest. And then,” he added, laughingly, 
‘if you are ever in want of an heir to the old 
estates, | will send my son, Berthold, over to unite 
them with the Van Alten title.” FAUSTINE. 


*“ BUSINESS.” 
R. SULLIVAN once bought a carpet in Alex- 
1) andria, and the purchase took him three 
months. One morning—#o runs the narra- 
tive—he was passing by one of the bazaars where 
tapestries and such things are sold, when a par- 
ticularly handsome and rich fabric caught his 
eye. He went in, and, after pretending to look 
over a lot of things which in reality he did not 
want, he said to the man who solemnly presided 
over the place: 
“And what is the price of that carpet?” 
“That,” responded the dealer, “is not for sale. 
I purchased that particular carpet at a great cost 
to feast my eyes upon. It is magnificent, superb | 
I could not part with it. No, by Allah!” or words 
to that eflect. ‘“ Willthe English gentleman have 
a coup of coffee?” 


The English gentleman would, He would also 
have a cigarette. After that he went away. Ina 
day or two he came round again, and once more 
made the pretense of looking through Macdallah’s 
stock. He had obviously failed to fool the sly 
Egyptian before as to the article he really wanted ; 
#0 he devoted more time to it upon this occasion, 
As he expected, the sedate owner of the bazaar 
finally approached him. 

“IT have concluded, after several sleepless 
nights,” said the merchant, “te part with that 
carpet. It grieves me very much to do go, for | 
have become very fond of it. I had hoped that 
it would be the light of my eyes in my old age. 
But the Prophet has counseled unselfishness 
among his people, and I will sell it to the English 
gentleman,” 

“ How much ?” 

“One hundred pounds, 

“ Nonsense! I'll give you five pounds,” 

The Egyptian’s digaity was obviously wounded, 
An expression of absolute pain crossed his face. 
But he forgave Dr, Sullivan, and they had another 
cup of coffee and a cigarette together. Then Dr. 
Sullivan went away, as before. 

In a week or #0, he dropped around again. 
After going through the regular business of look- 
ing over the stock, he was again approached by 
Macdallah. 

“T have concluded, after much thought,” said 
that worthy, “that I asked you too much for the 
carpet the other day. When Macdallah feels 
he is in the wrong, he iv quick to acknowledge it. 
The English gentleman can have the beautiful 


” 


carpet for ninety pounds,’ 





“Now you acknowledge your error,” replied 
| Dr. Sullivan, “ I will confess that | was wrong in 
oflering you only five pounds for your carpet the 
other day. I did that in joke, of course; I didn’t 
mean it—bleas you, no! And, since you are pre 








pared to make concessions, I will do the same. 
| Instead of five pounds, I will give you six pounds.” 
| More coffee and another cigarette. 

| The next time Dr. Sullivan called, the merchant 
took off five pounds more, and the purchaser added 
jone pound. So it went on, with haggling and 
coffee, until Dr, Sullivan had finally agreed to 
| give twelve pounds, at which price he took away 
the carpet. It would have cost about fifty pounds 
| in London. He says that this kind of business 
considered the strictly proper thing in Egypt 
|and Turkey. 


Trias of every kind may await you, sterner 


| and darker than yet experienced. Do not antici- 
| pate them, but do not forget their possibility. Do 


not, as you prize your own soul, forget that your 
strength for every conflict depends on your being 
girded for each as it comes, and never being care- 
less or weary. 
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SONNETS TO THE SEASONS. 


THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT 


YHEATHE, sheathe the edgéd word, 
More keen than crue] steel, 
h Slay not thy brother’s weal! 
Ye cannot guard too well that sword 
Whose wounds do never heal. 


If thou contempt shalt pour 
Upon a brother's name, 
Or blot his spotless fame, 
Sin lieth darkly at the door, 
The slayer’s sin and shame. 


These are thy victims—lo, 

The slain with want and cold 
Who from the poor withhold, 
Whose garners richly yet o’erflow, 
Whose coffers groan with gold. 


Over thy portals write: 
“ Enter with trembling fear, 
Death holds his revels here ; 
Who honor, truth, and virtue blight, 
From blood can ne’er be clear. 


” 


Ye who in mind’s domain 
Such kingly rule do bear, 
y ’ 
e’er round the weak ones dare 
To bind strong error’s chain, 
Or weave its subtle snare. 


If these be God’s demands 
A murderous race we are, 
None guiltless be, by far; 
Who shall present clean hands 
At the Eternal’s bar? 


Thank God! but men do live 
Not Ishmael-like in kind, 
But generously inclined : 

Men who all greatly, nobly strive 
To lift and bless mankind. 


They shun the scorner’s seat, 
Victory o’er self have gained, 
True charity attained— 
That sweetest, rarest, latest grace ; 
And these have hands unstained. 
Hararietre Woop. 


Tus farmer knows he cannot change the ape 
‘ies of the seed and make rye yield wheat, or 
barley oats; but he also knows that he can bring 
many influences to bear upon the growth of each 
plant after its kind—that he can so accommodate 
its relations to sun, air, water, and soil as to insure 


its better development or to stunt and impoverish 


it. So, if we learn the true lesson of heredity, we 


shall know that human tendencies, real and actual 


SONNETS TO THE SEASONS. 


No. 16. 
rik WILD HONEYSUCKLE 
f qyHOU drinking-cup of all the rustic hordes 


That haunt the sunny meadow, ne'er affords 
The jeweled beaker of a king such draughts 
As from thy dainty store the hum-bird quafts 
What time he quivers in wild ecstasy 
About thy brim; sharing supremacy 
Of lordly rights but with the drowsy bee, 


' That, sipping, leaves not one poor draught for me 


” 


Yet ne’er the “ Attic Bee,” among his sweets, 

Sipt such divine, enchanting drops as I 

l’rom thee, enameled chalice, brimming high 

With the fresh dew of eve, that sweetly cheats 
The heart of all ita sorrow e’er it knows 


Whence was its puin or whence its deep repose 


No. 17. 
A MIDSUMMER MORNING 


( WEARY mower! rest one hour and lie 

) On fresh-cut clover, till your languid eye 
Catcheth no sight save the entrancing gleam 
Of summer cloudleta, that like pinions seem 
Of angels passing, or the mystic stream 


| Of shadowed faces blending in a dream, 
| 
Reat but one hour, and let your raptured ear 


Throb once again to bobolinks’ moat clear 


| And fitful melody, that sweetly thrills 


Through the deep meadow e’en to yonder hills; 
lor fainter, hark! through breezy fields, that note, 


| Half lost ere yet ’tis caught, doth surge and float 
| As might, on restless breezes, sound remote 


In shadowed fields of Avalon. 
Grace ADELE Prerce, 


Persons oF One Ipra.-—-Persons who are ab- 
sorbed in one thing rarely attain to any breadth of 
view or fullness of character. They see things in 
false perspective, their own specialty covering the 
entire foreground and those of others receding 


| into the distance. They shut themselves out from 


much knowledge, much sympathy, much happi- 


| neas, They become narrow, prejudiced, and often 


conceited. From dwelling always upon the one 
subject on which they know more than others, they 


| come to feel complacent in their fancied superi- 


ority and quite oblivious of their ignorance of the 
topics on which other people are well informed 
They sometimes become disagreeable to those they 
meet, and, neither giving nor receiving sympathy, 
their hearts are shut up within themselves and 
contract. In short, the man of one idea gradually 
withers and shrivels up instead of developing into 
a full and ripe manhood. He ia always placing 


as they are, depend for their deyelopment largely | limits beyond which he will not suffer his thoughts 


ipon the way they are treated. 
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his views, his ideas, or his sympathies to grow 
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Bays’ mt Girls’ Greasury, 


ALTA’S PUNISHMENT. 


rORY FOR MY GIRLS, 
CHAPTER I, 


YO, all through your carelesaness, my letter 
SS missed the morning train and failed to reach 
~ Dr, Simma,” 

Mr. Carroll's face expreased the annoyance he 
felt, and Alta, who disliked to see her father vexed, 
began hastily to make excuses, 

“IT stopped for Effie on my way to school, and 


just before we reached the office we met Fred Hall 


with such quantities of rosea in basketa, We 
promised to beg leave at noon to help trim the 
chape! and he gave us each such a lovely bouquet 
for Mias Channing! I did not know the letter 
was important. I forgot it, papa.” 

“ Whenever you are intrusted with a message 
or have an errand to perform for another, it should 
always be important to you. My daughter, you 
have deprived me of a visit from a dear classmate, 
whom | have not met for years,” 

Not daring to ask for a good-bye kiss, Alta 
watched her father pass down the street out of sight. 

“It ia too bad,” she said, aloud, “ Dr, Simms 
sailed for Europe last week; now papa can’t ever 
see him again, just because that hateful old letter 
didn’t go!” 

Then she fell to work vigorously, dusting books 
and pictures, stopping to pat the green leaves of 
the geraniumea, laying her face close to the velvety 
vetals, humming “ Lights Along the Shore,” and 
in ten minutes her father’s disappointment and 
her own carelessness were both forgotten. 

“ Alta, have you fed your canary? No? How 
can you be #o cruel as to let him thirst and starve 
all day?” said Mrs, Carroll, glancing up reprovingly 
from her work. 

“But I knew you would whistle and scold ; 
wouldn't you, bird Dickie? And tender-hearted 
mamma would pity your famished state and sup 
ply your need,” answered Alta, as she showered 
the tiny grains of golden seed into her pet’s china 
cup. Such small, white hands—the envy of half 


her playmates—yet they recklessly tossed books | 


and pictures about, not stopping to replace them, 
leaving that for tired mother todo, Her muaic 
master often complimented her fine voice, capable 


of such strength and sweetness, but there is no | 


harmony in it this morning, growling about lost 
books and misplaced pencils. 

“Oh! where is my Rhetoric? 1 am certain I 
brought it home last night! What are you doing 
in this library, Fay Carroll? Give me my book- 


strap. No, you can not bave it for a bridle, I | 


never saw such a nuisance as you are !” 

“ Have you fixed my kite, Allie?” 

Two sturdy fists seized her dainty lawn and 
held her for an answer. 

“No, Fay, I forgot it. Let me alone,” with a 
fatile attempt to twitch her dreas from his grimy 
clutch. “There, what a baby you are tocry. Of 
course I’! fix it some time.” 

“No you won't, cause you’ve promised and 
promised,” retorted the boy, sullenly, “The 


| thing never will have a tail if 1 wait for you 
make it!” 

Gently mother loosened the rebel fingers, an 
kissing his flushed face said, quietly: 

“Bring your kite to my room, Fay. I wil 
fashion a tail all ready for flight thia afternoon 
Alta has made two wrongs, instead of one right 
Neglecting to keep her promise led to angry words 
with her little brother.” 

It was a busy day for Mra. Carroll. Bridget 
had come to wash, and the clothes must be as 
sorted ; soap, starch, and blueing ready for her use 
Then came the callers, and the minister being 
absent, Mra, Carroll entertained them in her own 
pleasant room, But, ah me! Alta’s carelessness 
was plainly visible in the untidy aspect of centre 
table, piano, and chairs. Mortified and vexed 
after her first guest had gone mother seized the 
opportunity for setting her house in order, re-tailed 
Kay's kite, rocked fretfa) baby Belle to sleep, then, 
through the remainder of a wearisome morning, 
alternately took up and laid down her sewing, so 
many were the demands upon her time and atten 
tion. After dinner, she had just fallen asleep 
on the sofa, when the sharp click of the book-case 
door and “ Botheration !” apoken in no gentle tone, 
aroused her, Springing up with a dreamy sen- 
sation of robbers, her eyes opened upon nothing 
more terrific than her own heo-enel girl, a gin 
ger-cookie in one hand, her “ Fayal” pulled low 
over a tell-tale face that beapoke tears and temper 

“Alta! how you startled me! What is the 

|}matter, love?’ anxiously inquired Mrs, Carroll 

“ Nothing much. Il came home for my Rhetoric, 
my composition is in it, Miss Channing is sick 
to-day and that horrid old Professor Grawe hears 
our class. I’ve half a mind not to go back this 
afternoon, It is awfully hot!” 

That the walk was a warm and rather long one 
Mra. Carroll well knew, but she knew, also, that 
Alta’s crimson cheeks and much of the interna! 
heat came from an uncontrolled temper, which 
blazed like a fiery furnace, so she resolutely shook 
her head. 

“No, you must not absent yourself from a single 
recitation without leave. Bathe your face while | 
| bring you a glass of iced milk, then you can easily 
reach the academy by two.” 

Alta had thrown aside her hat and stood irreso- 
lutely toying with a folded paper. 

“If it is this fool composition the Professor 
| wants,” she began, “Fay will take it to him, | 
|know. You can write an excuse, and—” 

“Alta Carroll, hush this instant, or I'll send 
Dr. Grawe a note you will not like to give him. 
What manner of gir! is this, in my parlor and in 
| my presence using such an uncouth expletive as 
| ‘ Botheration !’ calling a teacher ‘horrid,’ and di» 
| coursing 80 eloquently (?) on a fool-composition ?” 

Mra. Carroll’s tones as well as her words re- 

jcalled Alta’s better feeling. The original blue 
jcame back to the eyes that had been gathering 
| darkness, her mouth dropped its ugly curves and 
lresumed its native sweetness, as she answered, 
with mock gravity : 

| “She who stands before you is a minister's 
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daughter, my dear lady, though you may be loth 
to believe it.” 

“Then, my girl, be loyal to your birthright 
Keep the door of your lips. Do not disgrace your 
home-training by outbursts of temper and tongue.” 

Now Alta had known all her life that every rude 
expression uttered in her mother’s presence 
pierced like an edged tool her refined nature, 
but the ether girls talked slang, so she did the 
same and “didn’t think.” Yet she loved her 
mother——moat girla do, | believe, although I can 
not understand why they behave to them like 
bears and savages-—-so she gave an expressive little 
hug, with a lady-like apology, then went boldly 
forth to face the stern Professor 


CHAPTER I] 
ISS CHANNING’S headache passed away 
\ and she waa able to be in the school-room to 
hear the evening’s report. Alta dared not meet 
her teacher's grieved, surprised look when her 
name was called, but with averted face answered 

“ Incorrect.” 

“What did my ‘bad little girl’ do to-day in 
my absence ?” queried Miss Channing, laying her 
hand on Alta’s shoulder and gently detaining her, 
as the others passed out of the room. 

“Nothing. It was what | didn't do that vexed 
Professor Grawe. I forgot my composition. He 
scolded and sent me home as he would any other 
baby. But you needn't think I cared, Miss Chan 
ning!” 

The red lips curved scornfully and every curl 
on her willful head seemed dancing defiance 


“Bat J care very, very much,” replied Miss 
Channing, smoothing the rebellious curls with a 
soft, lingering touch. 

“IT don’t see why you should,” interrupted Alta, 
with more impatience than politeness; “if you 
had been here you would not have made me walk 
away home in the heat and raised such a row 


about so small a matter. It is not so very wicked, 
after all, to forget things!” 

Mias Channing looked troubled. 

“T have never been able to make you under- 
stand the ainfulness of forming careless habits,” 
she said, “ You are a slave to forgetfulness, one of 
the worst kinds of servitude. If you could be 
aroused to the enormity of little sins and dili- 
gently set to work every day to overcome them, 
when you had conquered se/f you would be 


‘Greater than any warrior that ever buckled sword.’ 


If Dr. Grawe’s sternness to-day has taught you 
what I in my too great fondness ave failed to do, 
I shall be glad he filled my ».ace this morning.” 

“ But it hasn’t,” persisted Alta; “ hie sternuese 
only made me the more angry.” 

In the glow of the evening sunset her eyes fixed 
on a gorgeous mantle of many bright hues which 
the king of day was slowly slipping into, Alta 
listened to the voice of her cenaline admonishing 
of her faults and pleading, oh! how earnestly! 
for her to strive to do better—listened, but did 
not hear or heed, for her thoughts were of Effie’s 
birthnight party, and she “wondered if mamma 
had done up her white lawn,” “Would Fay re 
member to get the flowers for her hair, and would 
Cousin Jessie run over and dresg it for her, as she 
had promised ?” 


GIRLS’ 


TREASURY. 


“Link by link you are forming a chain of care 
leas habits, and link by link you muat break that 
chain 

“O dear! would Miss Channing ever stop lectur 
ing?’ said Alta to herself, moving a little nearer 
to the door as if half a mind to run away: then, 
ashamed of her rudeness, and impelled by the 
gentle sweetness of her teacher’s voice to go back, 
she retraced her steps across the room to Misa 
Channing's side with a penitent resolve “ not to be 
quite a heathen any more,” 

Then they went out together in the twilight and 
the schoolroom door was shut. But days after 
ward Alta remembered with painful distinctness 
every “word of that “lecture” that had seemed to 
Miss Channing sowed on barren ground 


And this was Effie Grey’s birthday, which was 
to be celebrated with her young friends, who at an 
early hour were crowding the parlors, Alta, who 
was as much at home at Effie’s as in her own 
father’s house, promptly offered her assistance 

“() Effie! they are begging for music already. 
Mary and Jane are busy about the refreshments 
May I light the lamps and open the organ ?” 

“Certainly, | wish you would, while | arrange 
these flowers for the tables.” 

Alta ran quickly up to the music-room 

“ It is too lovely to light the lamps,” she thought 
“1 will try the effect of moonlight and music 

But scarcely had her fingers touched the keys 
when she heard voices in the hall calling her 
Lighting the lamps hastily, she joined her young 
companions in a game of “blind man’s buff” on 
the lawn. 

* Look, Fred, is that the reflection of the moon 
on that window that makes it so bright?” 
tioned [ffie, pausing in a merry romp and point 
ing toward the house. 

“Don’t it fash and burn pretty, just like tire’ 
said little Bessie. 

“It t fire, Bess,” and in another moment Fred 
Hall had given the alarm and the panic-stricken 
group of girls and bovs had fled to the house. 
How the terrible fire-tiend blazed, crackled, and 
flamed over the beautiful furniture, pictures, and 
all that was precious and dear in Effie Grey’s 
home! After brave hands had extinguished the 
flames, what a desolate appearance was presented 
by the blackened, prods ruins, the overturned 
tables and chairs, and torn window drapery, while 
books, clothing, and all that was food for the 
cruel monster had been devoured by his flaming 
tongue. 

“Tt must have originated in the music-room by 
some servant's carelessness with the lamps. [ shall 
investigate the matter.” 

“ We should thank God there is no one seriously 
injured, Dr. Grey,” replied the pastor, reverently ; 
“nothing but the goodness of God saved ours and 
our neighbors’ children to-night.” 

“ Papa, O papa!” sobbed a child’s voice, 
lieve / made this fire.” 

Surely the moonlight never shone on a whiter 
face. The snowy, summer-time garments were 
blackened by smoke and cinders, even the flowers 
peeping from beneath the brown curls wilted from 
contact with the great heat. Mr. Carroll turned 
and took her in his arms. 

“You are nervous, my child; this excitement 


jues 
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I be- 


has been too much for you,” he said, tenderly. 
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She clung to him, shivering as with cold. 
“TI want to tell you, ps »4—I want to tell Dr. 
Grey and Effie. I lighted the lamps in the music- 


room. The match fell down on a pile of sheet-music | 


near the lace curtains. I was just going to look 
for it when Ray called me.” 

It seemed a trifling thing, but it brought stern 
punishment. Alta had said, “It is not so very 
wicked to forget things.” “ Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth !” 

Oh! if she could only shut out the solemn faces 
made yet more strange and solemn under the un- 
usual glare. Would they send her to the Peni- 
tentiary ? 

“Tt was not ‘ malicious burning;’ I only forgot,” 
moaned Alta. “Oh! if I could hear the sweet 
voice of mother or teacher instead of the crackle 
and roar of this dreadful fire, I am sure I would 
remember the reat of my days. Effie, Effie, will 
you ever love me again ?” 

And springing up to clasp her arms around her 
friend, Alta awoke. The moon was shining as 
brightly as ever, and by her side was her mother. 

“You were talking in your sleep, my love,” she 
said; “I thought you called me, and came in just 
in time to prevent an accident. 
lamp burning, and in this close room the gas 
would soon almost have stifled you.” 


You left your | 


“T thought I was at Effie’s party and I burned 
‘them all up. O mamma! it was so real/ I can 
not believe it was a dream.” 

Mrs. Carroll sat down by Alta’s side, knowing 
that mother’s presence was the best opiate to quiet 
her nervous child, 

“Yea, it was all an ugly dream. To-morrow | 
will tell you the lesson we must learn from it. 
But just now forget it and try to sleep. Thia is 
your own little room, and listen—Fay is snoring 
in the next room!” 

“Miss Channing, I think | was doubly and 
trebly cageg for my carelessness yesterday,” 
said Alta to her teacher the next morning. “I 
thought I had heard the last of that composition 
when I left the school-room, but papa scolded 
worse than any of you and kept me at oth from 
the party besides. I went to bed and cried and 
cried about it. The lamp smoked awfully, and 
I suppove that made me dream of fire. I thought 
I accidentally set Dr. Grey’s house on fire. It was 
so terrible, Miss Channing! some way it made 
me think of everything you and mamma had ever 
told me about carelessness. I understand now 
how that chain of bad ,habits that you told me 
about may cause other people as well as myself a 
great deal of misery a suffering, and I am going 

to begin to-day to break the links /” 
| S. Rosenita Kevuey. 


Mathers’ Deparlnent. 


FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE. 


. HY do you bear with all that irritable 
W child’s whims, Jessie? It makes me ner- 
yous to see so much nonsense, I would 

settle her in a hurry.” 

“For love’s sweet sake, Agnes,’ 
answer. 

The day wore on with its many duties and cares, 
and the busy housewife found enough to employ 
both heart and brain. The restless little one had 
slept and rested well, and in the evening, when 
the burden and heat of the day were over, a ten- 
der smile was upon the mother’s face. Ah! the 
dear face! It grew tenderer and more beautiful 
as the years flew past. 

The little child is happy now. Its fever of reat- 
lessness is over; gentle Sole have smoothed the 
frown away from the baby’s brow; sweet lullabies 
have conquered the fretful crying, and sleep, at 
the right time and in a shaded and cool room, has 
restored the proper childish joy to the dear little 
heart. 

For love’s sweet sake. Not a bitter memory 
for the little one; no blow bad brought it pain; 


’ was the quiet 


no harshness had aggravated its already overtaxed | 


nerves. In years after will come the memory of 


a lovely face, the sound of a remembered hymn, 
the touch of a caressing hand, and recollections 
of a fragrant room, blooming plants at the win- 
dow and lightly swaying curtains, ull blending 
into a harmonious picture of peace and joy. 

For love's sweet sake. 
ficed nothing ? 


Had the mother sacri- 


Ah! her guest does not know of | 


| the intended treat for their repast; but for love’s 
| sweet sake the thought was put aside; other things 

would do, and the little one has the greater claim. 
| Her guest does not know of the unfinished robe 
| that was to be worn that evening in place ef the 

more uncomfortable one—almost completed, but 
| which, for love’s sweet sake, remained unfinished 
|still. She does not know of the pleasant and 
| profitable reading planned for their enjoyment, 
| but for love’s sake, the dear lips have whispered, 
|“ Not now.” 

For love’s sweet sake. Ah Jessie! you area 
potent little woman, All day your words have 
| been verified, and now that the baby hands caress 
| your cheek and brow, there is no sting of pain in 
| your heart. You kissed them in the morning, and 
jevening brings you their caress. You sang a 
|sweet lullaby measure when your own temples 
| throbbed with pain. You turned aside to bless 
| and soothe whe. life was all in its earnest atrife 
| and so much rem. ined to be done ere the coming 
|of the stars, and now “In the evening there is 
| light.” Sweet love kisses from rosy lips and 
| shouts of childish glee to rest and rejoice you, and 
|the “Peace which passeth all understanding” 
| abideth with your spirit. 

For love’s sweet sake there isa halo of light 
our brow; and while we with veiled eyes 
| behol only the radiance, angels look upon the 
crown of your rejoicing. You have conquered in 
the morning of life, and its evening will brin 
| you arich reward, for surely your children wil 
| rise up and call you blessed, 
FOR LOVE'S SWEET SAKE, 

Mrs. Cuartorrs E, Fisner. 
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PRAISE WHERE YOU CAN, 


E should accustom ourselves to correct faults 
not by blaming the fault, but by praising 
the opposite virtue whenever it may chane 

When a eelfish member of the 


\ 


to diaplay itself. 


family, for instance, displays ever so little gener 
osity, we should at once notice it and express our 
pleasure in it, passing unnoticed, if possible, over 


the instances of selfishness, In the same way with 
carelessness Or pettishness or any other fault 
The reiterated praise, where praise is at all possi 
ble, will gradually kill out the opposite fault 
Especially is this the case with children; and | 
believe it is a secret of parental influence that but 
few parents at all understand, 

There was a little boy known to us whose natnu- 
rally sullen disposition and ungovernable fits of 
temper were entirely eradicated by a judicious 


HOME 


CIRCLE 


system of commendation and approval. When 
ever he was good his mother would notice it and 
express her pleasure in it, and tell him that he 
was her good boy and she always expected him 
to be like that And hia naugnty 
fits came on, she would put her arms around him 
and tell him that was not like her good boy, and 
she knew he did not want to do it, and she loved 
him and it made her so happy to have him good 
Ile could never resist this loving treatment, and 
became, while still a very little fellow, just the 
sweet-lem pe red, good little boy his mother had 
led him to think she expected him to be. 1 
often a child, in utter discouragement at the c 
tinual blame which meets it on every side, 
“Well, it is of no use; t 
ilwaya tell me | am naughty, anyhow, and | 
I can’t be g od, so | won't try 


good when 


said in his heart 


Ghe Home Circle. 


“A CREATURE OF HABIT.” 


My Dear GiRts What a creature of habit 
Nature is,’ John Burroughs says in a charming 
paper upon “Is it going to rain?’ “In a wet 
time, it rains to-day because it rained yesterday, 
and will rain to-morrow because it rained to- 
day.” If things are drewning they continue to 
drown; and if a burning drought is the order of 
the day it is likewise the order of many days, until 
the earth presents a gasping, thirsting, parched, 
and wrinkled aspect, every pore in ita surface 
longing for water, every living thing beseeching 
a cooling draught, every breath an exhaled 
prayer for moisture to quench the universal thirst. 

If inanimate nature may be termed a creature 
of habit, how much more may animated—human 
animated—nature be so termed! What creatures 
of habit we are! What seasons of drought and 
shower, of summer and winter, of heat and cold, of 
bloom and frost, of cultivating, sowing, and reap- 
ing, of garnering, in scattering, spreading, wasting, 
hoarding, do we pass through! We have our April 
showers—mingled sunlight and drops of rain—our 
long, steady, down-pouring storms, our zephyrs, 
breezes, gales, and thunder-storms—there are no 
phases in nature whose counterpart may not be 
found in the minds and moods and habits of hu- 
manity. 

The interest with which the face of the heavens 
is scanned to read the bulletins of the weather- 
clerk is like unto but frequently less than the 
interest with which we scan the faces of those 
about us to take cognizance of the bulletins gener- 
ally so plainly written upon them. The human 
barometer is generally fully as susceptible to the 
surrounding mental conditions as is the weather 
barometer to the conditions and changes of the 
atmosphere. lIlow often is the keynote of the 
day struck at the first glance into the mother or 
father’s face or by the look of brooding storms upon 
the face of one of the children—a daughter or a 
son who does not think of aught beyond the fact 
of their own feeling of discomfort or discontent or 
displeasure. 


How often has the day’s successful work or the 
day’s failure found ita rise, in many sensitive 
hearts, in the looks of loving belief, confidence, 
and sympathy, or in the cold glance of doubt, 
scorn, or unappreciation received in its dawning 
hours. And O my dear girls! consider what creat- 
ures of habit we are, and be watchful of the in 
sidious beginnings which grow and become eatab- 
lished so rapidly, lest they should become habits 
that throw killing shadows over and about us and 
over and about others. 

A whining, peevish, complaining spirit 
speedy root where such seed is allowed to sprout, 
and a cynical, criticising, fault-finding spirit rap- 
idly launches out in the wildest luxuriance of dank 
and fetid growth, which is contaminating if not 
poisonous to all who indulge in or must associate 
with it. If clouds are allowed to make their reat 
ing place upon the heart and mind, they drape 
all thought and action with their clinging, light- 
obscuring mist. 

There are no words to tell of the sweetness and 
beauty and grace that dispenses itself from a sweet, 
sunny, loving nature—one that although the clouds 
may exist, the storm winds whistle, can yet look 
through and above the clouds to the light that is 
eternal. In this world of humanity, as in the 
world of nature, it would not be possible, because 
it would not be best, that there should be no vari- 
ations of season and of weather. 

We must learn to make the distinction between 
the storms of temper or of evil inclinations from 
those resulting from the indulgence of evil pro- 
pensities and the storms that bring pure, distil- 
ling, life giving showers. They are as essential as 
is the fall of rain upon the earth. Tears of love, 
of sympathy, contrition, tenderness, and sorrow 
humanize—nay, spiritualize—in their highest ef- 
fect the race 

I always prefer to say we, instead of you, in 
these my letters to you. We are all children, 
some a little older and some a little younger, try- 
ing to learn to tread aright the paths of life. We 
are all being led. Those who feel that they have 
little glimpses of the truth which they love and 
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try to follow can whisper it to others in the hope 
of helping and cheering and encouraging them on 
the journey. So I say to you the things IJ say to 
myself; from my heart and life I fain would speak 
to yours, and, as my last word this time, I say wu 
must try to cultivate such habits that all “ things 
may work together for good” in us. Be watchful 
of the seed we sow, for from the seed comes the 
forest. ‘‘ The law of harvest is to reap more than 
you sow. Sow an act,and you reap a habit; sow 
a habit, and you reap acharacter; sow a character, 
and you reap a destiny.” AUNTII 


WORDS, NEW AND OLD. 


1L you ever hear or see such a word as “ far- 

merin¢ One of our most popular lady 

writers says that she likes it, and gives as 
her reason that it is founded upon an idiom of the 
German language. Now I, for one, cannot see 
that we need to adopt this idiom into our own 
good mother-tongue. If we did, why not coin 
any number of words ending in ine? Why not 
say butcherine, droverine, car-conductorine, en- 
gineerine, plumber and gas-fitterine, traveling 
agentine, and so on throngh all the trades and 
professions? It seems to me that we are already 
fully able to designate any man’s wife when we 
desire to do 80. 

A farmer's wife, like Mrs. Anybody Else, is 
simply a woman, and, we hope, also a lady. She 
has a complete, independent, individual existence 
apart from her husband’s business. But this new- 
fangled, half-German barbarism would reduce all 
married women to the position of mere appen- 
dages to their husbands. As to single women 
where would they be? No! no! In this free 
country of universal education and woman’s 
rights, it would never do. The hint or suspicion | 
of such a thing is bad enough. 

If a woman really is a farmer, if, like the well- 
known and much-admired Mrs. Abel C. Thomas, 
of Tacony, Pa, she manages a farm herself, then 
call her a farmer. What else could you call one 
who does a farmer’s work? We always apply the 
terms artist, editor, doctor, author, teacher, profes 
sor, etc., to persons who perform the duties of these 
professions, irrespective of sex. 

The same lady who likes the term farmerine 
also employs some other words not sanctioned by 
good usage. Not very long ago, she wrote of 
“a shop on Chestnut Street.” Now, to a Phila- 
delphian, such an expression sounds ridiculous, 
Who would ever imagine a shop to be a splendid 
pile of brick, brown stone, marbie, and plate-glaas, 
soaring high into the air and extending back 
sometimes for a whole square? For a word con- 
atantly used in business, I think it safe to take 
the authority of intelligent men engaged in busi- 
ness—and business people in Philadelphia call 
all anch places Philadelphia, moreover, is 
the great manufacturing centre of the United 
States—so, some of its inhabitants, also, ought to 
be good authority for the use of the word shop, 
which is applied generally to a room or building | 
in which an active manufacture is carried on 
such as a machine shop. No wonder the “ shop- 
girl,” as this lady-writer confesses, was surprised 
at the latter’s use of the word shop as applied to 
a store. Nine hundred and ninety-nine out of | 


stores 


every thousand persons in the city, would have 
been also—as much so as if the lady had spoken 
some strange word from an unknown tongue, | 
do not like to be hasty in my judgment, but as 
in the former case she seemed to advocate the 
aping of German ways, in the present I think 
she would sanction ‘an imitation of English—] 
don’t mean the correct English language, but the 
popular English slang. But, even if it is all 
right to say shop in Iingland, some deference 
ought to be paid to well-established American 
custom, 

If shop (meaning store) is out of date here, so 
also is frock (meaning dress Why should we 
cling to very old-fashioned words when we have 
plenty of modern ones—good ones—to express 
the same idea? Jrock, so far as I can understand, 
never did mean much more than a plain skirt or 
gown, and in this sense may still be used. But 
think of applying it to the basques and jackets 
and paniers and overskirts and sashes and flounces 
and trains—collectively—of nowadays! Does 
such a complication at all suggest anything so 
simple as the word frock generally doea? I 
laughed when our offending lady-writer apoke of 
the superb brocade, presented by the Woman's 
Silk-culture Association, of Philadelphia, to our 
late President’s wife, as a ‘‘frock for Mrs, Gar- 
field.”’ To do justice to such material, it ought 
to be made up like the robe of an emprese, 

But, whether we like the word frock or not, it 
is no longer in use, as applied to a lady’sa outer 
garment. Go to any of the grand establishments 
in Philadelphia in which ready-made clothing is 
a specialty, and ask to look at traveling, moun- 
tain, wedding, reception, dinner, and ball frocks. 
I warrant there would be more than one shop-girl 
surprised, provided, even, that the questioner 
could make herself understood. 

Words are little things. But even in the use 
of auch little things we gain nothing and only 
make ourselves conspicuous by setting ourselves 
in opposition to the verdict of the world. Here, 
as elsewhere, we should bear in mind the old 
maxim, “In Rome, do as Rome does,” except, of 
course, when doing so involves a violation of 
principle. M. B.H. 


ANOTHER OF THE GIRLS. 


MAGAZINE “ just splendid.” 

We came West a year and a half ago, and 
the MAGAZINE has been like the welcome visits 
of a friend, each of us wishing to be the first to 
greet it. 

I, for one, was very glad to hear from “ One of 
the girls.” I would be pleased if we could have 
letters occasionally from the girls, each telling us 
what she is doing. 

If the editor will allow me a little space in the 
“ Home Circle,” I will tell you something Of our 
flowers, or, more especially, of our pansies. 

Who does not love the flowers? 

“ Flowers; what are they? They are but the 
thoughts of God solidified—God’s beautiful 
thoughts put into shape.” 

All through the cold, dreary months of last 


Y's there are other girls whothink the Home 


| winter, when there was not to be seen a sign of 


Nature’s green on our broad prairies, our bay- 
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window was one mas of blooms, seemingly to 
grow more luxuriant and to bloom more profusely 
because of the intense cold without. 

How much company flowers are! 

Each of our collection reminds us of some dear 
friend, for they were nearly all sent us from the 
Kast last fall. 

Before the winter’s snow was hardly gone, we 
went to our pansy-bed, and lifting the straw that 
covered them, just for a peep to see how they had 
slept, imagine our surprise when we found them 
in full bloom—brighter and handsomer, if possible, 
than they were when covered last fall, but looking a 
little drowsy, of course, after so long a sleep. 
The way they have increased in size and bril- 
liancy since they were uncovered is surprising. 

Now, girls, if you have pansy-beds and have 
never tried covering them (not too deeply, for 
fear of smothering them) just try it, and I am sure 
you will feel doubly paid for your trouble in early 
spring by seeing so many little faces smiling up 
at you when you go to their relief. 

But I have already written too much for the 
first time. Let us hear from you, girls, if the 
editor is willing. MINNIE 


ETIQUETTE, 


DeaR Homp CrrcLte:—There is a leading 
fashion journal with which I have a quarrel al- 
most every time I pick it up. Often when I read 
one of its articles on fashion, etiquette, etc., I am 
provoked, sometimes seriously, little though the 
cause may be. 


Take the difficult question of etiquette. In a 


recent number appeared an article on letters and 


letter-writing containing some good suggestions— 
but listen : 

“ An acceptance of a dinner invitation must be 
written in this form: 

“ Mr. and Mrs. have great pleasure in accept- 
ing the polite invitation of Mr. and Mrs. for 
linner, on the seventeenth inst., at seven o'clock. 18 
Lombard Square, July 6th. 

“One lady in New York was known to answer a 
dinner invitation simply with the words, 

Come with pleasure. 
It is unnecessary to add that she was never in- 
vited again.” 

Now, some authorities tell us never to say 
“polite;” for my part, I don't like it very well, 
for it smacks too much of outside polish as op 
posed to inward worth. Which is right, and what 
shall we do “when doctors disagree”? But that 
is not the point I wish to make. Read over the 
invitation again and the succeeding paragraph. 
Why is it necessary to add that the offending lady 
was never invited again? We are not told that 
she was vulgar, immoral, or dishonest; no hint is 
given that she had broken any commandment of 
the Decalogue, nor even annoyed her neighbor by 
any minor transgressions, but simply that she had 
not used a certain set form of words. After this 
occurrence, was her presence any the less desirable 
than before? Had she become any the less worthy 
the notice ef respectable people? Had she lost 
whatever of grace or attractiveness she once pos- 
sessed? Did her host and hostess invite her for 
her own sake or for the sake of having a strictly 
worded note from her? Well, I-must say, I think 
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she was not invited again simply because her 
entertainers were shoddy.” 

Of course, there are certain rules that we ought 
to observe. It is right and proper that we should, 
in a measure, do in Rome as Rome does. But 
when carried to such an extent that form becomes 
more than matter, shadow than substance, body 
than soul—then away with such rules! The life 
is more than meat in more senses than one. 

As to etiquette in general, it is my solemn con 
viction that if we are kind and generous and un 
selfish we will get along. If our hearts are right 
an occasional blunder counts for little, while thor 
ough polish combined with selfishness, even if 
nothing worse, renders us whited sepulchres, 
which outwardly are fair to look upon, but within 
are full of uncleanness. 


Dear Home CircLte:—I am one of the girls 
who read ARTHUR’s and pronounce it just eplen- 
did. Often and often, after reading “ Auntie’s”’ 
letters in particular, as they are addressed espe- 
cially to us, 1 have just ached to have some girl 
get up and tender a vote of thanks in the name of 
the many girls who read and appreciate the 
letters. 

I would have gone into the Circle myself, but 
that I am backward and afraid of strangers. But 
since “ May” is there, I am coming in. 

I just wish that I could bring “ Auntie” home 
with me and show her my room, clothes, books 
etc. I don’t think they would displease her as 
the belongings of a girl. My mother never talks 
very much to her girls—I mean in the way that 
“ Auntie” does—so I follow “ Auntie’s” advice 
as closely as I can. 

I do not think the girls around my home are 
frivolous and irresponsible creatures; but they 
are, on the whole, a sensible and responsible class 
of girls. They do not forget that much as we 
dislike and rebel against the fact, not one of us 
liveth to herself, and they try to exert their influ- 
ence in behalf of all that is noble and good. 

MARGERIE. 


Dakora Ternrirory, May, 1883 

DEAR FRIENDS oF THE Home CircLe:—I 
would like to join your Circle and tell you how 
much I enjoy the MAGAZINE, especially the Home 
Department. The letters from different ones a) 
seem to suit some mood in our lives. Far away 
from my old friends and home, the comfort de- 
rived from them is still greater. 

A year ago, hoping the change would do me 
good, and thinking, as many other young ladies 
have, that our right to take Government land was 
not to be despised, in company with my brother 
I started westward, but, unlike the man deacribed 
in that old song, “Out West,” we found a resting- 
place on the broad and beautiful prairie, where 
there is not a tree or bush to be seen save those 
recently planted. Not many years will pass be 
fore the prairies will be dotted with well-estab- 
lished homes and groves. Towns are built up 
and flourish in a way that would astonish those 
who have never been West. 

Having gained new strength and hope, I feel 
that many others might be benefited by our 
healthful breezes and living in a “shanty” on a 
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LICHENS FROM WAYSIDE ROCKS. 
NOTHER pleasant wayside rock has been 
A reached and rested upon since my last chat 
with the Home Circle. 

When my pen laid silentso long, it was because, 
through the weary duys of early spring, there was 
not enough of brightness or interest in my mo- 
notonous life to be worth telling. But before the 
beauty of the season had quite merged into that 
of summer, I went again to visit the friend to 
whose home I made my first journey of half an 
hour by rail a few years ago. The same old 
feeling of exhilaration came over me as I felt the 
train in motion, bearing us swiftly forward—on- 
ward past broad, smooth fields of young corn and 
cotton and of wheat, growing ready for the har- 
vest; past rustic log-cabins, with chickens and 
ducks ranging around the yard, and bare-headed 
children playing about or sitting on the rail-fence | 
to watch the cars pass. Everything was new and | 
fresh and full of interest, after not having had a} 
sight of the country for nearly ayear. The bright 
noon-sunshine was overhead, but cool shadows lay 
in the woods, through which, ever and anon, we 
passed. The vivid green of the foliage, almost in 
the fullness of its summer growth, was diversified 
here and there with white blossoms of the locust 
and dogwood, and the trunk of many a giant tree 
was covered with clinging vines, which added to 
its beauty. Every few minutes, the waters of the 
creek were visible in the distance and a merry 
little brook kept us company for a long way by 
the roadside, occasionally making a detour into 
the edge of the woods to wind through some grassy 
dell where violets clustered along its banks and 
ferns lifted their delicate fronds against old tree- 
roots. Now it danced over pebbles in shallow 

laces or rushed over the edge of broad, flat rocks 

in a miniature cataract; then out again to the 
road, singing ever as it went, like Tennyson’s | 
brook 


I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 


“ With many a curve my banks I fret, 
By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland, set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 


During our short journey, an incident occurred 
involving a deed of heroism worth noting. When | 
not far from the little town which was to be our 
stopping- place, the locomotive gave a sharp, short 
whistle, then another; our speed rapidly slack- 
ened and soon the train came to a standstill. As 
there was no station or wood-pile at hand, the | 
question was raised as to the cause of this sudden 
stop, and several went out to see, soon returning 
with news that created quite a sensation.. On| 
turning a bend, the engineer had seen a man 
walking on the track only a short distance ahead. 
No heed being paid to his warning whistles, every 





found impossible, the brave, cool-headed engi- 
neer crawled down the cow-catcher, and, just as it 
was ready to strike and hurl its intended victin 
into the air, he grabbed him by the clothing, anc 
jerking him backward on to his own insecure rest 
ing-place, held him there until the locomotive 
ceased its motion and others could come to their aid 
On questioning the rescued man, they found him 
a deaf mute, who had been traveling along en 
tirely unaware of his danger. 

Fortunately, he was very little hurt, and hearty 
praises were awarded the fearless reacuer, whose 
courage and steady nerve had enabled him to ac- 
complish so dangerous a deed and save a human 


| life. 


After leaving the train there were atill tw 
miles to go in a carriage, through beautiful woods 
which charmed my eye all the way. Arriving at 


| my friend’s,she met me at the gate with cordia 


welcome. The place was lovelier than ever be- 
fore, and I could hardly bring myself to leave the 
flowers and enter the house. The broad lawn 
sloping gently down to the front fence, was dotted 
with forest trees, but not shaded enough to retard 
the growth of roses and other fine shrubbery. 
The handsome snowbaY! spires still held a little 
of their bloom, and boneysuckles were opening 


| and filling the air with sweetness. 


Only fine roses, most of them monthlies, are 
allowed a place there, and some of the finest were 
in bloom during my stay. Deep rich crimson, 
bright pink, pale straw color, and some of creamy 


|tint, with petals like wax. The long, winding 


walk to the gate was bordered with them, and a 


| circle in the centre of the lawn was filled with the 
| choicest tea-roses. On a large flower-stand in front 


of the parlor windows was grouped the largest 
variety of bright-hued fish geraniums in luxuriant 
bloom that I ever saw, besides handsome fuchsias, 
heliotropes, etc. These are the especial charge of 
my friend’s eldest daughter, who from earliest 
childhood has been one of the greatest of flower 
lovers and cultivators. 

In the pleasant little home a great change had 
taken place since my former visit. The younger 
of the two sisters has married and gone to blese 
and brighten another home not far away. It 
seemed strange to think of the little girl whom I 
used to pet and make paper dolls for being a wife 
and housekeeper now, while I could not realize 
that sufficient time had intervened to allow such 
a change. She brought her husband to see me 
with pardonable pride, for he appeared to be a 
man worthy of her choice, devoted to her care, 
and I sincerely hope a life of happiness is in store 
for them. 

A happy week passed quietly and swiftly away 
with my friend and her remaining daughter, some 
days filled with busy work, others holding hours 


|of refreshing recreation, and the evenings, when 


the husband and son gathered with us in the 
family circle, were devoted to reading or bright, 
humorous talk. 

One afternoon, just as the sun dropped behind 
the tall tree-tops, we walked down to a branch of 
the creek running through the fields a short dis- 
tance from the house and amused ourselves for a 
while catching crawfish, having as much fun over 
it as we used to when children. Then, when tired, 


effort was made to stop the engine before it would sauntered back past the blackberry hedges and 
reach the seemingly rash traveler ; but that being | a great clump of wild roses clambering over a rai! 
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HOUSEKEEPER’ 


fence and sending out their delicious fragrance on 
the evening air. 

At the end of the week I came back to the little 
town, and spent several days visiting around 
among valued friends there. The time for return 
ing home came all too quickly, for each hour apent 
with some of them made them dearer, and when 


Pousekeepers’ 


THE LIONS IN THE PATH, 


he said this morning in our after-break fast 
\\ table talk with Lily about the pleasures of 

housekeeping, “To so many women there 
be lions in the path.” Keeping one’s own house and 
doing one’s own work cheerfully, content to make 
others happy, is certainly pleasant and agreeable. 
We have always found it so, perhaps because we 
do as we please regardless of what people may say 
or think, or what custom dictates. One is not 
obliged to submit to the measure and the rule un- 
leas she is a coward. 

Two women were talking across the gate. 
said, “Oh! if I could only go to Chautauqua one 
week this summer it would do me so inuch good 
I so long to hear the lectures and music and see 
the beautiful place and get rested, and let some- 
body cook my dinners for me.”’ 

“ Go, then,” was the reply; but the other shook 
her head and said the money that would be re- 
quired would buy one of the modern bedsteads 
for the guest chamber and a good sofa—two things 
that they really needed and ought to have had 
long ago. Everybody had better furnished rooms 
than she had. 

And the lion stood square in the path and 
showed his white teeth, and the thought of “ What 
will people say ?” kept the tired woman nagging 
away in kitchen and parlor and hall, while her 
neighbor went to Chautauqua, with a little self- 
denial that repaid ber fourfold, and when she 
came home delighted she sat down and told the 
other all about it—cheered, invigorated, strength- 
ened, and lots happier. 

The fear of et people will say is the oldest 
lion of all. He is the most to be feared. 

A little woman doing all her own work for a 
family of eight found washing dishes the most 
tedious job of all. It came so often and at a time 
when she was needing to rest her feet the most. 
She wished some one would invent a way of wash- 
ing dishes different from the old and only way. 
There was a good way. Her neighbor had prac- 
ticed it for years. She told her: On that shelf or 
out-of-the-way table spread an old, worn-out, folded 
table-cluth or something of the kind, wash your 
dishes in hot suds quickly, rinse in very hot, clear 
water, and while hot lay them, tipped aslant, on 
the cloth. It will absorb the water, and the heat 
will dry them and they will be immaculately clean 
and glistening—far cleaner than half the dishes 
are that are handled over and sopped dry with a 
questionable cloth. And the answer was, with a 
sniff: , 

“Why, I never heard of the like! My John is 
80 particular, He’d never eat off such dishes!” 


One 


DEPARTMENT. 


at length, just two weeks from the day of goir 
down, I took the evening train upward bound 
brought one of them with me to spend a week 
two with us here, bringing in what measur 
could refreshment of body and mind and bright 
ness to last through coming weeks 

LICHEN 


Deparlnent. 


And the oldest lion of all, old gray Custom, ros 
up and glared and roared. And the weary womar 
atuck to the “good old way,” and went clanking 
her chains day after day with never a thought of 
trying to lighten the burden—the bag with the 
nieal in one end and the stone in the other 

A neighbor says, “I get tired of setting the table 
three times a day.” And we say, “ Don’t set it 
Take newspapers and lay them on the 
ground out in a shady place in your door-yard or 
under an apple-tree, and carry out « plain repast 
with good tea or coffee and fruit, and see what 
a delightful time you can make. The oxygen in 
the air will make up for order and extras and you 
will find yourself and family very happy over the 
change.” 

If the lions grow! do not heed them t 
“These little things” 

IPREY 


some 


is not 
riches that give pleasure. 
are not trifles. 


DOMESTIC RECIPES. 


For Poratro CROQUETTES 
cold, broiled, and grated potato, three tableepoon- 
fuls of melted butter, a teaspoonful of lemon juice, 
one-fourth of a cupful of cream, one and a half 
teaspoonfuls of salt, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of 
pepper, one teaspoonful of sugar, and a alight 
grating of nutmeg. Beat the mixture until light 
and smooth. Shape in the same way as for chicken 
croquettes, roll lightly in crumbs, then dip int 
beaten egg, roll once in crumbs, and fry a minute 
and a half in boiling fat. 


mm 
iwo cupiule 


Potato CROQUETTES (another way).—Five or 
six potatoes, mashed and well beaten with a fork, 
salt, a little cayenne, one tablespoonful of melted 
butter, and one egg beaten to a froth and added 
to them. Form in little balls, roll in egg and 
cracker-crumbs, and fry in a wire basket in boiling 
drippings. Take them out as soon as drained ; 
serve hot; garnish with parsley. 


Corn CAKe.—Beat four eggs, whites and yelks 
separately ; one teaspoonful of powdered sugar, 
one-half cup of flour, one-half cup of melte 
butter, one-half teaspoonful of salt beaten with 
the yelks, two cups of buttermilk, one teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in a little boiling water and 
added to the beaten yelks. Stir in enough corn- 
meal to make a thin batter; lastly, add the beaten 


whites. Bake half an hour in gem pans in a hot 


oven. 

RHUBARB AND APPLE Pre.—Select fine apples, 
pare and core them, boil whole with sugar, a little 
lemon juice and a whole teaspoonful of the grated 
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rind, and water enough to cover them. When 
nearly done take them out, drain and set aside to 
001, Remove the skin from the rhubarb-stalks, 
cut in smal! pieces, and stew with sugar and slices 
When cooked, press through a colan- 


a French puff-paste, one pound of 
’ 


of lemon 

ler Make 
dour, three-quarters of a pound of butter, yelk of 
me egg, ice-water. Chop half the butter into the 
flour, stir the beaten egg into half a cup of ice- 


water, and work the flour into a atiff dough ; roll 


Huenngs wilh the Poels. 


A BIRTHDAY GREETING. 


] HAT shall [ wish thee for the coming year 
/ Twelve months of dreamlike ease’ no care 


pain? 
Bright spring alm summer-—autumn without rain 
Of bitter t Would’st have it thus, my friend 
What lesso en, were learnt at the year’s end 
W hat sha wish thee, then? God knoweth well 


If I could e my way no shade of woe 
Should ev« n thy sunshine—but I know 
Strong courage is not learnt in happy sleep 
Nor patier eweet by eyes that never weep. 
4h! would my wishes were of more avail 
l'o kee] from thee the many jars of life! 
Still, let me wish thee courage for the strife 
The happiness that comes of work well done 
And afterw the peace of victory won! 


MINE SHILDREN. 


( )" d iren, dose shildren, dey boddher mine 
Vhy 


Vol makes der 
4-shumping de 
Hear dot 

As Hermar 


d ley keep quiet, like Gretchen, mine 
s0 shock fool of mischief, I vunder 
room roundt mit noises like dunder 
lere anyding make sooch a noise 
Otto, mine two leedle poys 


p mine pipe for a goot qviet shmoke, 
ofer, und dink id a shoke« 


Ven I dak« 


Dey craw! me 


'o go dro ne bockets to see vot dey find, 
Und if mit der latch-key my vatch dey can vind 
id takes a6 ling more as dheir fader und moder 


jviet dot Otto und his leedle broder 


Dey shtut iheir boots, und vear holes in der knee 


OW dheir « es und shtockings und sooch dings as 
des 

I dink if ¢ esus was lifing to-tay, 

Dose poy ake more bills as dot Kaiser could pay 

I find me « k out dot some riches dake vings, 


Ven each gouple a tays I must buy dem new dings 
[ pring dose two shafers some toys efry tay, 
Pecause ‘ nny Schwartz has sooch nice dings, 
dey 

Und Shonny Schwartz’ barents vas poorer as ve’ 
Dots vot der young rashkells vas saying to me 
Dot oldt Santa Klaus, mid a shleigh fool off toys, 
Don’d gif sadisfactions to dose greedy poys 
ythes off ven ashleep in dheir ped 
nd get so mooch croup dot dey almosdt vas dead ; 
i make no tifferent: pefore id vas light 
‘ey vae oup in der morning wit billows to fight. 


out thin, spread with one-third of the remaining 
butter; fold closely, roll out again, and so on, 
until the butter is used up. Roll out thin, fold 
again, and set in a very cool place ten or fifteen f 
minutes before working out the crust. Cover the 
pie- plates with the puff-paste, fill the bottom with 
the rhubarb marmalade, and put in four apples to 
each pie, filling the cavities between with the 
marmalade; put strips of crust across the pie. 
Bake in a hot oven 


PESTO fare mmm 


5 sete 


gi 


I dink id vas beddher you don'd got some ears 
Ven dey blay “ Holdt der Fort,” und den gif dree 
cheers. 


Oh! dose shildren, lose al iren, dey boddher min 
life! 4 

Budt shtop shust a leedk If Gretchen, mine vife, ‘ 

Und dose leedle shildren dey don’d been around, 

Und all droo der house dere vas nefer a sound— 

Vell, poys, vy you look Oup dot vay mit surbrise 7 

I guess dey see tears in dheir oldt fader’s eyes. 
CHaRLes Fotiten Apdams, in Harper's Magazine 


ONLY A WORD. 


NLY a word, do you tell me? Yes; 
And it matters so little, as you believe; 


Only a word! Yet you cannot guess 4 





The mark on a life a word may leave! f 
- Only a word.” Oh! I know it well 
That glib excuse for a thoughtless speech { 
And yet remember you cannot tell 
llow far or how leep a word may reach. 
Only a word! But a word may harm 
And open a wound with its ceaseless smart ; 
And a word may heal like a magic charm, 
If it come direct from a loving heart. 
And “only a word,” for all we know, 
May hinder a sin or may save a soul, 
For the words we utter, they live and grow, 
Though they pass in a breath beyond control 
‘Tis nothing but tiny drops that fill 
Yon river that rolls so strong and deep, 
And a life’s whole teaching, for good or for il, ; 
Is made of the words we hold so cheap ! : 


RIPE GRAIN, 


( STILL, white fa of perfect peace | 
Untouched by passion, freed from pain 
He who ordained that work should cease 
Took to Himself the ripened grain. 

O noble face! your beauty bears 
The glory that is wrung from pain ; 
The high, celestial beauty 
Of finished wor! 


wears 
of ripened grain 
Of human care you left no trace 
No lightest trace of grief 
On earth, an empty form and face 
In Heaven stands the ripened grain. 
Dora Reap Goopatt 
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he & OUT-OF-DOOR DECORATION. 
ith H 
to é VASHION, or some other aut rity equally pote 
he H ‘ ow decrees that a goodly proportion of the w 1 
ie 4 work visible about a piazza or garden shall be 
ed, and a very bright red at that. Roman vermil 
; the paint used to give the required hue 
4 A}] the chairs, settee ind benches for outdoor use 
viow in this brightest of bright tints. Some have ever 
i rone 80 far as to paint rust eats made of wood with 
é he bark on, but, of course, this is bad taste, the bark 
4 rming # natural coating quite as pretty as any that 
2 uld be given by man but outside furniture, if of 
bi oth wood, cane, splints, or iron, is certainly im 
roved by this novel mode of treatment. The paint 
ot only freshens and adorns, but it preserves from 
e ravages of the weather Moreover, it enables the 
sners of old-time chairs and settees to bring them 
i c ito use with renewed youth. Styles of seats which 
7 ive scarce been seen outside of old garrets for years 
; ire now brought to daylight, painted red, and made to 
rve the younger gene ration upon their piazzas and 
randas 
rhe passion for red extends to the fences, posts, and 
pwer-vessels rhe fences are not usually all red, but 
ire striped and tipped with it, the tops of the pales 
x ind gate-posts being crowned with veritable polo or 
. berty caps. Often upon the top of each gate-post 
. s set a little red tub fiiled with plants. The popular 
gd gypsy-kettle, suspended from three crossing sticks as 
; 1 flower-holder, is now a red iron pot. ‘Terra-cotta 
vases, which were once either a sandy brown or a 
FA glaring white, are also made a beautiful red. 
§ It is said that every fashion has its advantages. 
4 Chis one ought to suggest to somebody what to do 
with old kegs and jars; how to have flowers in a yard 


whose soil is poor and will not admit of planting 
nuch directly in the ground; and how to beautify all 
he surroundings of a house at moderate cost. A 
ttle paint will go a great way and give wonderful 


. sults Red has the advantage of being the comple 
- mentary color of green, and so will be sure to harmon 
' e with the “environment” in any situation. If the 
: ol when applied to the vicinity of the house should 
eem to be at war with the paint there visible, the 
nedy is, use more red, this time on the house itself 
~o far has the craze for this color been carried, that it 
} now common to see piazza-rails, window-sashes, and 
n whole doors and shutters a dazzling red, but, of 
i urse, the wise always st p short of excess. Str pings 
4 olor are sometimes more effective than great 
itches 
} It may be added that with red vases, trellises, et 


rhis fact will 


grounds 


flowers are unnecessary. 


i ery bright 


© appreciated by those who have very shady 


; pn which little but vines and the like will grow. A red 
i vase filled with ferns is beautiful; a red hanging 
msket from which trails a green veil of Kenilworth 

y scarcely less so, while one of the prettiest garden 
rnaments the writer has ever seen consists of three 

stout cedar poles with the bark on, planted in the 
ground and bent together at the top like a tent, each 
pole being enwreathed with Virginia creeper, and a 
irge red iron pot, swung from the crossing by a chain 


vod filled with a feathery mass of ferns H, 


HINTS FOR HOME DECORATION. 


Pine-work brushed two or three times with a strong, 
oiling decoction of logwood-chips and varnished with 
a solution of shellac in alcohol, appears almost li 
nahogany, both in colorand hardness. After washi 


with decoction of logwood and drying thoroughly, it 


Ke 
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| in red marking 


HOME 


Dome. 





hould re 4 i Vari hi Then carefully 
sandpaper and polish and give a fina at of shella 
varn 
Curtains should be | g so that they can easily b 
taken down to be i, and occasionally cleans 
with bread-crumb or bran An easy way to do th 
ew emall rings along the top, on a tape binding 
ind hang them on small hooks on the inside of th 


much better than tacking them to the 


ornice; this} 
cornice, as is generally done, 

A Hand-screen may be made on a wire foundatio 
covered on both sides with muslin. Cover one sid 
with bright red feathers, so arranged that the ends 
will form a fringe around the edge; cover the other 
side with satin, silk or plush, and appliqué—a moss 
rose in the centre, if thought desirable. Place a rufile 
of satin around the edge, and draw the satin down and 
around the handle, and finish them with a cord and 
tassel 


A Gypsy Table is decorated by covering the toy 
and legs with plush. At the intersectien ot 
the legs, and knotted, is added a scarf of plush, em 


} 
uial 


cir 


broidered with gold and fringe rhe edge of the top 
is trimmed with heavy silk. 
Panel Mantel-drapery.—Mantel-lambrequins o 


plush arranged in original designs 
stamped or hand-painted, with a touch of gold through- 
heavy bullion-fringe, 4 


f effect entirely their own 


pane ls, with 


out, edged with are di 


tanctive for a 


ana 
richness 0 


A Piano-cover may have a dark plush centre, with 


a deep border of olive velvet and triangular pieces 
silk or Satin in ich ‘ 

the junction of the plush and velvet; 
ingle work a design in raised embroidery, and in the 
of the 
work or appliqué. 


lors, sewed on at intervals at 


upon each tri 


centre plush a handsome pattern of ribbon 


Velveteen, worked filoselle, makes a handsome 


hanging or curtain. 


in 
It is accessible to ornamentation, 


giving large margin for taste. For appliqué-work it 
is to be preferred to velvet, because it is more man 
ageable, 

Monogram-scarfs.—A simple and tasteful idea in 
scarfs for chairs, (ete-a-fetes, and odd stands is to work 
the monogram in the centre with gold or silk thread 
and finish with a Grecian or other border or fringe, 
according to taste 

A tasteful Cover for « smal! stand is of a pretty 
shade of Canton flannel—light blue, for instance 
trimmed with rows of black velvet ribbon, feather 
stitched on and finished around the edge with woole: 
fringe, which one can make, if necessary, from split 


zephyr of color to match. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
. 


Tea-tray Cover. oremost among the dainty and 


useful drapery for the table is the tea-tray cover, a 
new design for which is shown in our engraving. This 
article serves not alone to cover the tea-tray, but has 
many other uses that will at once suggest themselves 
What careful housewife has not looked with dismay at 
the spotless cloth, splashed by a careless carver ? Had 
this little cover, with its delicate, red veinings, been 
under the plate, the tablecloth would have been spared 
the grease. Often an otherwise perfectly clean table 





one soiled place on it, making th 
Here, again, the little cover proves 
its use and hides the unsightly spot. Outline-stiteh 
sotton is the prettiest way to work th 


cloth will 


whole unfit for use, 


ave 
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cover and will wash well. Linen or fine momie cloth 
ix the best material to use. Finish each end with lace 
or fringe rhe full size 
Price for stamping, 75 cents on paper or linen 


of design is 19x20 inches. 


Design for Braided Dress,—There are many ladies 
who admire braided dresses, but who do not feel able 
to pay the high prices charged for them For thei: 


benefit we give a design that may easily be done 4 
home in Soutache braid The cut shows pattern for 
front of overskirt and part of vine for waist, neck, an 
sleeves, rhe design in full size is 24x16 inches \ 
can furnish it stamped on paper or on the dress if 
is senttous., Price for stamping, $1.25 on paper 


the material 


Fashion Department. 


FASHION NOTES. 

Mountain Dresses.—Stylish costumes intended for 
mountain wear are made of tweed, homespun, or 
camel's hair One model consists of an ulster and 
movable cape of the tweed worn over a leather petti 
coat. Another displays a jacket finely tucked and a 
short kilted skirt, with sash drapery. A third has a 
loose blouse waist and plain skirt bordered above the 
hem with several deep tucks; the costume may or may 
not be trimmed with rows of braid. 


The Highland fishing costume is made of camel's 
hair or tweed, with a Highland jacket opening over a 
waistooat of the same material. The skirt is kilted 
and furnished with full drapery, which can be removed 
und worn asa plaid across the shoulders. Knicker 
bocker drawers are also worn, so that if necessary the 
skirt can be raised to any height required. The effect 
of the costume is completed by a Tam O'Shanter cap. 


Leather petticoats, mentioned above in connection 
with mountain costumes, can now be purchased in any 
color to match any dress. These are scarcely as yet 
popularly known, but they will probably be made 
very useful for rough traveling and bad weather wear. 


Traveling Dresses.—Those of the more olegant 
order, intended for brides or for traveling in drawing 
room cars, are of soft striped or checked silks of dark 
colors, such as navy-blue or seal-brown, Louisine 
silks are also liked for the same purpose. They are 
made very simply, with trimmings of the same ma 
terial as the costumes, lace, embroidery, passamenterie, 
and the like being considered out of place. Very little 
jewelry is worn beyond perhaps a stud or a pin at the 
neck. Plain linen collars and cuffs, with necessary 
fastenings, are all the lingerie suitable. 

Other traveling dresses are of dark, all-wool beige 
or camel's hair, of one or sometimes of two colors, 
These woolen costumes are more desirable for long 
journeys than the silk ones just desoribed. Plain 
flannel suite, similar to mountain dresses, are also 
used. Wraps for trav eling are often of tweed or light 
cloth, made up in Ulster or Newmarket style. 


Other wraps, provided with ample sleeves, are of 
light pongee silk, with which are sometimes worn 
dresses of the same material. With traveling cvs 
tumes are worn small straw bonnets or English 
walking-hats or turbans, trimmed to match the cos 
tume. loves are are either of tan-colored, undressed 
kid or are the Jersey silk gloves. 


Ulsters, or useful protective garments under which 
any dress may be worn, are of gray or brown mohair, 
with fancy pear! buttons. 

Grandmothers’ Dresses.—These are simple models 
for calico, cambric, or other light cotton costumes in 
tended for country wear. They consist of a belted 
waist, gathered skirt, and no overskirt. The skirt 
may have upon it one or two simple flounces, or, espe- | 
cially if the material be mull or something similar, it 
may be finished by a deep hem and rows of tucks, 
More expensive dresses of this order, euch as India 


mull, Surah, or foulat k, may be tucked to ti 
hips. For slender figure 1 broad belt and a wid 
sash, with hanging loops in the back, are added. 


A novel seaside costume is of white camel's ha 
elaborately trimmed with rows of straw braid 


Striped dresses, of lk, eambrie, or percale, ’ 
now made with four or five deep flounces around the 
skirt, so cut that the stripes will ran diagonally, thon 
in the body of the costume running straight up an 
down, 


New modifications of the Jersey are continual 
suggested. Collars an® cuffs have been added, ribbo: 
bows, braiding, and embroidery have been applied by 
way of trimmings. The newest caprice, perhaps, 
to set a vest in front and open the back seam and in 
sert a cluster of fan-shaped plaits over the tournure 
For young ladies and schoolgirls a plain long Jerse) 
constitutes a foundation for a whole costume. A dee; 
kilted flounce is sewn directly to the hem of the Jersey 
and this flounce forms the entire skirt. A sash of rit 
bon or other material, draped around and knotted ir 
the back, hides the join. 


Old-fashioned nankeen is revived. This is mad 
up into suits intended for seaside and mountain re 
sorts. The trimming used is heavy embroidery and 
soft China silk. One model is generally followed, A 
deep, kilted skirt of the buff material is edged with 
Hamburg embroidery and fastened to a deep yoke 
which is itself covered in front with rows of insertion 
A long basque of the nankeen falls over this yoke 
Upon the basque are arranged panier draperies o! 
red or blue China silk, opening to display the embroi 
dery upon the skirt. Sleeves and rolling collar ar 
bordered with the embroidery Attached to the neck 
in front is a plastron of the China silk, covered wit! 
puffings of soft, white mull. 


Grenadine Dresses.—Black grenadines have sho! 
through them threads of gold or silver. The silver 
shot grenadines are used for half-mourning. White 
grenadines are trimmed with black velvet arranged ir 
stripes, and black French lace, 


Sleveless jackets are worn over white dresses in 
the evening. These are made of any material—velvet 
silk, plush, in any shade, light or dark, and are deco 
rated with embroidery, hand-painting, or any preferred 
adornment, according to the taste of the wearer. A 
yard and a half of material is sufficient to make one 
With several of these, the same white dress may b« 
made to appear as half a dozen different costumes 
The skirt may be altered by disposing upon it different 
bows of ribbon, to correspond with the collar or colors 


‘of the jacket. 


Hats and Bonnets.—Keference has already beer 
made to the English walking-hat; this is now made of 
white, rough straw. It may be trimmed with white 
mull or lace, and generally has upon one side a large, 
plump bird. Contrary to old usage, this style of bat 


| 18 now worn far back upon the head, the brim in front 


not concealing the bangs. Leghorn hats, with droop- 
ing, white estrich plumes, are always fashionable 
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NOTES 
this year, however, they are varied somewhat by being 
wired, 80 that the flaring brim 
uny shape. The wire is gilt and intended to be visibl 
The edge is generally fini hed by a frill of gold 
n a Torchon pattern, while the under part of the brim 
is lined with plaited white mullorlace. When flowers 
ire added to a Leghorn hat, they generally fasten the 
the Deep red roses 

are the flowers usually seen 


may be made to assume 


long, white feather on outside. 
with sprays of white lila 
on Paris hata. 

Turbans may be made of the dress-material or silk 
f the same shade, simply trimmed with the now fa 
The Tam O’Shan- 


ugly 


vorite cluster of three ostrich tips. 
ter cap, quite ies pictures jue, or rather quite t 
is the polo cap, is of cloth or plush, cut in the pattern 
seen in the the veritable Highlander 
This requires no trimming. A small coronet bonnet, 
suitable for ladies who affect plain styles, has the brim 
simply faced with velvet and one large bow on the 


headgear of 


crown 


Hem-stitching «and 
work, is used for trimming white dresses, 
costume of white mull may be entirely destitute of lace 
The be trimmed with 


old-fashioned needle 


A beautiful 


other 


skirt may 


Pates und 


Educated Workingwomen. 


or embroidery. 


Eorron Home Magazine :—I have always read with 
vreat interest the articles in the Home Magazine urg 
ing young girls to seek a higher education than most 
ure contented with, yet quite within the reach of a 
large number, There is such “a price to get wisdom ”’ 
put into the hands of the youth of this generation 

what a pity that so many have no heart for it. 

It is a pleasure to read of the successful graduation 
of the immense class who have persevered through the 
whole Chautauqua course to its first “ commencement 
day” last year. It numbered members from all parts 
of the land, some very aged, and one coming up from 
present at the 


her wheeled chair to be 


It was something to be proud 


the South in 
anniversary exercises 
of, certainly, to have persevered as many did in keep 
ing up their reading in the face of many difficulties 
and often in homes of much privation. No college 
ever sent out such a class. Perhaps the best result of 
all was the habit, which had become pretty well fixed, 
of profitable reading every day if only for forty min 
utes. That habit followed through life will make a 
great difference in the intellectual standing of any 
woman. We all know some who seem hardly to give 
as many minutes in a month to really useful reading. 
But those who are comparatively free to choose would 
do well to go a step farther. A young lady who can 
take a year of study in some good institution near by 
and prefers instead the money in dress, makes a poor 
choice, Yet I known pretty 
young girl I often see was offered the choice by her 


have such cases. A 
father of a winter at the Seminary or a silk dress. She 
quickly chose the latter 

If an education costs you some real effort to attain, 
it will be prized more highly. I know a young lady 
who taught faithfully in a trying country school to 
obtain money to pay her way at Oxford Seminary. 
You may be sure she did not trifle away her time 
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hem-stitebir 
stitched, 
lress 


gathered flounces, bordered with the 
vid the waist laid in tucks, a 
snd ribbon bows are 
vr the waist may be plain and 

hu titehe 


of the fichu 


“0 hem 
worn with a 
overed wit! 
d ruffle. 


orm 


gash 
bordered with a hem 
knotted in the back 


\ novelty in neckwear is inexper aoe, as 
ntal Mechlin, plaited in 
double he 
of dresses 


t 


Maure jue, or ingle 


row like crepe lisse, to basted in the ne 


Linen collara are now severely plain, cor 
When worn they ar« 


lag 


isting only of a straight band 
silver 
or arrow catches together the points of the dr 
ollar Lace kerchiefs, and the like, are 
in the house, and not on the street Smal 
ends or loo of atill wor 


the lescribed ab 


fastened merely by a stud, while a gold or 


ger 
fiehus 
worn only 
ribbon are 


white colored 


by those for whom inen collar 


would be tox plain 
lored silk laces are now made to matet 
The black 


i8 Grenada, mad ou 


Laces.— ( 
costumes of all 
Chantilly \ 
but resembling Spanish lace 


shades. favorite aoe i 


new lace France 


Bomments. 


while there, and I know she never regretted her choi 

Years have passed since then, which have to her beer 
through all she has borne 
I do not doubt but the dise 


1 school, the strengt 


full of trial and care, but 
herself bravely, nobly. 

pline of mind she gained ji 
purpose she developed, and the knowledge she gaine: 
of practical affairs, have helped to make her @ truly 


successful woman, though in «a humble, labor 


sphere A thorough education is a good thing f 


workingwoman, and fits her the better for dischargin 
her duty in any calling where she may be placed 
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Nothing But Mischief. 


RK. WM. B. CARPENTER, of London, the em 
nent physiologist, one of the oldest, mest pains 
conscientious scientific 


the 


taking, and inquirers 


into the action of aleohol on human organisa 


says 

“No one who is familiar with the action 
upon the living animal body, and has made the nature 
of that action a subject of special study, has the amal! 
est hesitation in saying that alcohol is a poison.” | 
is this “poison” which is present, in a larger o 
smaller degree, in all the varieties of intoxicating 
liquors, in beer, cider, and the “light” wines, as we! 
us in whisky, brandy, and gin. The lighter intoxi 
cants, taken in small quantities, are, of course, slow 
poisons, but are poisons nevertheless, and inimical u 
the best physical condition. The alcohol alters th 
normal, regular, healthy condition of the blood. “ The 
great mass of the blood,” says Dr. Carpenter, “ consists 
of water; and any other fluid introduced is not only 
so much surplusage, but so much that is foreign an: 
has to be expelled. The uloohol int 
healthy blood can do nothing but mischief.” 

Referring to an opinion formerly very prevalent, Dy 
Carpenter says: “ That the taking of alcoholic stimu 
lants is in any way useful in keeping up the heat of 
the body may now be considered as a myth altogether 
Again referring to the alleged help tc 


yt poisons 


introduction 


exploded.” 
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says: “It is certain that the addition of 
ucohol in any appreciable quantity diminishes the sol 


ligestion, he 


vent power of the gastric fluid, 80 as to interfere with | 
the process of digestion instead of aiding it.” Anothe r | 


which this master scientist 
against alcoho! is that it “ interferes with the elimina 
tion, the getting out of the body,” of what he calls the 
or the waste, effete matter 


serious chargé brings 








‘ash and emoke,” 


Good Manners and Personal Graces. 


Ni of the things in which defective training in 
early fe 18 conspicuously apparent, is to be 
found in the too general lack of personal grace 
1nd courtesy of manner. This is not confined to the 
humbler walks of life. 
of all classes, the men and women who have real grace 


of manner—who have studied the true art of pleasing 
Lady Wilde, 


writing of the true amenities which should distinguish 


are the exceptions, instead of the rule. 


social intercourse, and of the cultivation of exterior 
graces of manner, says a few things which, if well 
onsidered and acted upon, would change much that 
not only offends good taste, but betrays ill-breeding. 

If the uncultivated classes,” she says, “ could be 
trained into habits of mutual courtesy and politeness, 
f they were made sensible of the moral beauty of 
gentleness, forbearance, self-respect, and reverence, 
there would be less of the hideousness of coarse lan- 
guage and brutal self-assertion in their ordinary inter- 


course. Manner is a royal grace that we are accus- 


tomed to associate with high rank and high breeding, | 


but it may dwell in the cottage as in the palace; and 
it has this advantage, that, while it can beautify all 
life, it costs nothing, and never generated an evil 
thought er word. 

The true science of manner is in the nature and 
heart, in the sensitive insight into another's feelings, 
and the instinct which avoids all that could hurt or 
wound, combined with the readiness to give honor 
where honor is due, But training and cultivation are 
still very necessary to bring the outward gesture into 
accordance and harmony with the inward grace. The 
voice must be taught modulation, the intonation 
brought to the perfection of clear and sonorous music, 
and the eyes, the lips, the bands, all made to express 
emotion with dignity and grace. 

‘Matthew Arnold says that the proper training of 
the muscles of the mouth would alone be sufficient to 
make a people beautiful and redeem the lowest type 
frem utter ugliness; for the sin of a vulgar face lies 

hiefly in the helpless, inexpressive mouth. It is the 





shurm of the French mouth, with its ever-varying | 
curves, that gives such intelligence and expression to | 


the French face. But their language is labial, and 
that in itself helps to form a fine, expressive mouth, 
with full command over the muscles. There is, there 
fore, a deep truth underlying the very amusing ‘ prunes, 
prism, and poetry’ recommendation to young ladies 
entering a room, for in reality, labial sounds should be 
selected and adopted in conversation in preference to 
the sibilant and guttural, which distort the mouth and 
destroy facial harmony. The French look so well 
talking that they are fond of it; indeed, Balzac affirms 
that in Paris alone is found the spontaneous, spirit 
uelle, graceful intelligence of manner from which 
springs all good conversation. 

There is a wonderfully seductive grace in voice, 
tone, intonation, and movement; yet how little they 
ure cultivated. These exquisite charms are almost 
wholly left to the professional artistes, who conse 
quently rule mankind by their fascination. Yet it 
would be quite possible to make every woman as per 
feet in tone and gesture as a trained actress. Every 


ne cannot be taught to sing or paint, but they may 


In our intercourse with people | 


be taught to speak clearly, intonate musically, and | 
move with dignity and grace. A year’s training at 
the Dramatic College should be considered indispensa 
ble to every girl's education 


| “The Greeks fully recognized the importance 

manner, and their children were early trained in habits 
of politeness and graceful courtesy. The youths wer 
made to recite Homer, to gain command of sonorou 
language and rhythmical cadence; they were taught t 
move to music, to maintain a noble dignity of bearing 
easy grace, a low aad level tone, and never to deger 
erate to laughter. Their great philosophers, Perick 
Plato, and Aristotle, were models of fine manners 
and the noble description given by Aristotle of th 
demeanor suited to a perfect gentleman might be 
| studied with advantage in the highest cireles of ning 
| teenth-century civilization. 

“St. Paul, who was deeply versed in Greek philoso 
phy, had, no doubt, also studied the Greek code of 
manner. Coleridge notices the perfect courtesy and 
high breeding of St. Paul, of which a notable instance: 
is his reply to King Agrippa: ‘I would that thou and 
all who Ger me were as [ am, except these bonds. 
Here was the courage of his creed, skillfully combined 
| with the deference due royal rank. The perfect 
| grace and noble dignity of this answer could not be 
| surpassed.” 


* 


Grandfathers’ Clocks, 


CORRESPONDENT of the Philadelphia Press, 
while passing through a section of Berks County, 
| Pa., has discovered in one of the out-of-the way 
villages an old cabinet-maker who was doing a novel 
business in a quiet way. 


“He was,” says the writer, “turning out ‘ grand 
fathers’ clocks,’ manufacturing by hand those tall, 
tower-like clocks that were in vogue a century ago, 
and which are now being bought up as relies and sent 
to all parts of the country. His little shop was just 
back of his house, and it was very evident that the 
honest old man had no idea that his wares were being 
used in a manner for which they had never been in 
tended. In the course of a conversation he said : 

“*Oh! yes; I am kept very busy. There is a great 
demand for the old. fashioned clocks, and I can sell al! 
I make. All I have to do is to make the cases, you 
know. The man I send them to puts in the works. | 
have my own patterns. It is the oyster clock, the 
pattern of which was first cut out in 1769. I don't 
finish or polish the cases at all; they don’t need to be. 
I get my walnut boards from Philadelphia and New 
York. I can turn out about two clocks a month,’ 

“ By inquiry from other sources, it was learned that 
this old clock business is quite popular. Everybody 
wants one of the tall, coffin-like clocks that formerly 
swung their long pendulums in the corners of old 
farm-houses all over Pennsylvania, The famous song 
‘Grandfather's Clock,’ has caused the old-tashioned 
time- keepers to be known as ‘grandfathers’ clocks.’ 
| Nearly all the genuine old time-pieces have long since 
| been bought in by those who want them as relics. 
| The demand being greater than the supply, they are 
being manufactured to order in the back country. 
The clocks are put up in the old-fashioned way, the 
cases are not polished or finished in any extravagant 
manner, and the works are procured ‘on East’ and 
| Sent to this section for insertion. 
| * The dials are painte d in the old fashiewed manner 
} and the clock is turned out so as to resemble a time 
| piece one hundred or more years old. It is then stood 
| away in some dark corner of a moldy log house, un- 
| til finally it is ‘accidentally diseovered’ by the owner 
and dealer, who sends it on to New York or Philadel- 
phia to be sold as an aged relic.” 
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CHEAP FOOD FOR THE MILLION. 


BY CHAS, 8. BRAY, M. D. 


I, INiquirous ADULTERATION. 

“There has been so much adulteration of | 
food,” said a New York divine recently, “that | 
it isan amazement to me that there is a healthy 
man in America, The great want of to-day is 
practical religion—a religion that will correctly 
label goods; that will prevent a man telling | 
you a watch was made in Geneva when it was | 
made in Massachusetts; that will keep the | 
ground glass and the sand out of the sugar; | 
that will go into the grocery and pull out the | 
plug of ale-adulterated sirup ; that will dump | 
into the ash-barrel the cassia-buds that are | 
sold for cinnamon ; that will sift out the Prus 
sian-blue from the tea-leaves; that will keep 
out of flour the plaster-of-Paris and soapstone; | 
that will separate the one quart of Ridgewood 
water from the one honest drop of cow’s milk ; 
that will throw out the live animalcula from 
the sugar. Heaven knows what they put in 
the spices, in the butter, or in the drugs; but 
chemical analysis and the microscope have 
made wonderful discoveries.” 

The Youth’s Companion, in a recent article 
on the adulteration of food, SAYS : 

“A system of inspection is necessary to protect the 
public from the adulteration of food, which is so com 
mon in this country, especially in the poorer quarters 
of our large cities, where the prices are low and the 
purchasers not fastidious. * * * Large quantities 
of unwholesome meat are sold to the poor, such as 
poultry which has been thrown out of the better clase 
of markets; ‘ bob’ veal, the meat of calves killed too 
soon after birth, and beef that comes from animals | 
that have been unhealthy before slaughtering. * * *| 
The health of a community can be seriously injured 
by the tricks of dishonest tradesmen, and people should | 
be careful in buying food that is offered at unusually 
low prices.” 

These strictures may, perhaps, strike the| 
average reader as foreshadowing a crusade 
against the compounders and venders of adul- 
terated food ; but this is not our prime object. 
The combined power of the pulpit and press is 
almost incalculable, and the batteries of the | 
latter are being leveled against this “common 
That men, 
induced by the hope of gain, should adulterate 
the staples of life, and thus add crime and 


murder to their account on | 


enemy” along the whole line. 


as often follows 
the “Great Ledger” of eternity, seems almost 
impossible of conception. And yet it is only 
too true, This criminal practice is as old as} 
the hills, and its recent condemnation by the | 
clergy and press is only another exemplification | 
of the value of free speech and a free press 
two inestimable boons to Americans. 
VOL. LI.—35, 


FOOD FOR 


cream, milk, cheese, lard, ete. 


| speedily spoil. 


| diet of such 


THE MILLION. 
Il. Sportep Foon. 

It is a fact, lamentable enough in itself, that 
food has a natural tendency to decay, which 
men have heretofore unsuccessfully attempted 
to check. 
food and its after-products, such as 
The problem 


Especially is this true of animal 
butter, 


of pure, fresh, healthful, cheap food, in all eli- 
mates and seasons, is a field broad enough to 
command the attention of all philanthropists. 
To the rich man, all things seem possible ; but 
to the laboring-classes, this problem of fresh 


| and cheap food is, and ever has been, a verit- 


able Gordian knot. 
The laboring-man looks forward to Sunday 
The steak, 


for a day of rest and a good dinner. 


| oysters, chop, chicken, and such delicacies are 
| 
| 


procured on Saturday and kept over for this 
Sabbath meal. It goes without saying that a 


lack of ice, a warm room, a muggy day, a 


| poorly ventilated cellar, and a myriad of such 


every-day causes and circumstances conspire 


to spoil these viands. Even slightly salted, 


| they lose their fresh flavor; smoked, they are 


even less desirable; immersed in pickle or 


corned, they become impregnated with the 


| deadly saltpeter; placed in a refrigerator, they 


are practically frozen. ‘‘ All such food is in- 
jurious to health,” says a learned Cincinnati 
judge; yet, left alone to the influences of cli- 
mate, weather, and natural surroundings, they 
What, then, shall rich or poor 
do to insure the coveted luxury of fresh, health- 


| ful food? 


The problem has been a knotty one since the 
advent of man upon this terrestrial planet. 
The criminal cupidity of many dealers on the 
hand, and the hosts of natural causes of 
decay and man’s inability to find a reliable, 
safe, and cheap food-preservative on the other, 


one 


are obstacles which have always heretofore 


confounded the world, 


III. Foop PRESERVATION, 

One of the largest elements of risk in genera] 
farming and in dealing in food products, is the 
loss on perishable goods, both from decay and 
deterioration, as well as from the frequent ne- 
cessity of forcing such goods upon an ove 
stocked market at ruinously low prices, The 
world has long needed some substance, at once 


| harmless and efficient, to maintain in their pro 
| duction that freshness and sweetness in pro- 


visions so essential to remunerative returns. 
Salted meats are distasteful to many and re- 
pugnant and unhealthful to all where a regular 
material is maintained. Once 
salted, a piece of beef is immediately lowered 
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in valu Millions of dollars’ worth of poultry, 
lamb, veal, and mutton are annually lost to the 
world through the lack of practical means of 
preservation. Milk and cream cannot be kept 
longer than a day or two, and tons of butter 
every year become rancid and are sold for grease 
The want of a thing always directs scientific 
inquiry and inventive genius toward its dis 
cevery. It has been known for many months 
past, in commercial and scientific circles, that 
this important discovery had been made in a 
food preservative by Professor R. F. Humiston, 


of Boston 
ducted to prove beyond a doubt the success of 


\ series of experiments was con 


his invention, which resulted mostsatisfactorily 
to a number of leading capitalists and scientific 
men, who determined to bring it before the 


public in a large commercial way. 


Professor Humiston must hereafter go down | 


to posterity as an inventor or discoverer as 


great as Franklin, Morse, Fulton, or Sir Hum 


phry Davy, and for the suflicient reason that | 


he has, after long and patient years of study 
and research, with thousands of experiments, 
discovered and perfected a combination of anti 
septics, harmless in their nature, which is a 
perfect substitute for ice, salt, sugar, smoke 
heat, alcohol, sulphur—all the agents, indeed 
hitherto employed by man in attempting to 
save food. By the use of this preservative 
which has been happily named Rex Magnus 
(for it is indeed the “ great king” of preserva 
tives all organic matter can be preserved 
from decay without the use of any of the agents 
above enumerated 

The process is cheap, simple, and perfect 
and the results are certain, regardless of sea 
sons or climates, 

[V. Tur NEw Proces 

In brief, the new process 1s based upon truly 
scientific principles, perfectly adapted to the 
preservation of a great variety of animal and 
vegetable products. The basis ix a tasteles 
innocuous white powder, which is dissolved in 
water, forming a solution in which the beef 
or turkey or mutton is immersed and treated 
or which may be injected into the carotid artery 


of large animals as soon as the blood ceases | 


flowing. By this simple and inexpensive pro 
cess, the article thus treated may be hung up 


in ordinary temperature, remaining sweet and | 


wholesome for an indefinite term. Upon the 
closest scrutiny and the most practical and ex 
haustive experiments, certain well-known busi 
ness gentlemen of Boston and vicinity have 
associated themselves into a corporation, under 
the name of the Humiston Food Preserving 


| Company, choosing Mr. J. Willard Rice, of 
| Boston, of the well-known paper firm of Rice 
| Kendall & Co,, as their President, and Dr, R 
(,. Flower, Secretary and Treasurer. This 
Company has established a large manufactory 
at Salem, Massachusetts, with a daily capacity 
of five tons of Rex Magnus, and their headquar 
ters at 72 Kilby Street, Mason Building, Boston 
where may be seen and examined a most inter 


esting exhibit of fish, fowl, game, beef, mutton 


and like perishabl irticles of food, treated with 


Rex Magnus and exposed to the atmosphere of a 
business office and to the rays of the sun. 
The public will naturally wish to know the 
means or the action by which this Humiston 
food preservative performs its important work, 
ilready asked, “ Why 


perfectly sweet and 


In fact, the question is 
is it that this preserves 
pure, for an indefinite per od ments, fruits, 
veyetables, milk, hutye r, ote 

It is the office of Rex Magnus to oppose and 
prevent putrefaction by the utter destruction, 
for holding at bay, of those parasites that prey 


}upon organic matter Meats, poultry, game, 


cream, milk, or oysters, preserved by this 
method, may be carried across the continent o1 
shipped to Europe, retaining their freshness 
and purity without the use of ice or any re 


frigerating appliance, or they may be kept at 


home for days and weeks, even in the hottest 
|weather improving in taste, besides saving 
}much expense in the cost of ice and time and 


trouble in going to market Chere id ample 


testimony that these are stubborn facts It is 


linfallible in its power to preserve, of great 


strength and concentrated in form, tasteless 
and unobjectionable to the palate, harmless in 
| its effect upon the human system, and, finally, 
iiversal and simple appli 


capable of almost 
leation to such food [ances as are subject to 
| speedy decay The food treated with Rex 
Magnus carries no unusual or unnatural taste. 
lis use is so simple that a child may direct the 


The article to 


operation of preserving food 
be preserved may be wrapped in cloths wet in 
mally re-dampened, or 
i tub or jar full of the 


the solution and occa 
it may be plunged int 
solution and allowed to remain for several 
jhours. The powder may be worked into butter 
at the time of making, or the balls of butter 
may be placed in vessels filled with the solu 
tion, and allowed to remain for weeks and 
| months. Dairymen have preserved butter 
with all the freshness and aroma of the June 
| product for six months, and Professor Humis 
ton has preserved eggs entirely fresh and sweet 
for fourteen months at a time 
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PROFESSOR K 


V. THOROUGHLY INDORSED 

It has been subjected to the most severe and 
thorough tests, both by s ientific, medical, and 
Professor Samuel W, Johuson 


ting it to hi 


business men 
of Yale College 
satisfaction, made a report in which he say 


after tle entire 


“ My tests of thirty-five days, in daily mean tem 
perature of 70°, on meats, ete , bought in open m urket 
have certaialy been severe, and I am satisfied that th 
different brands of Rex Magnus, The Humiston Pood 
Preservative, with which I have experimented, ha 
accomplished all claimed fo them far as I have 
the 


So 
only preparations that «are 
effective, and at the same time practi able, for domesti 
use, At the banquet on ‘treated’ meats at the New 
Haven House, / could not distinguish between t/ 
which had been sixteen daya im my laboratory and t/ 
newly taken from the the hotel 

oyeters were perfectly palatable and fresh to my ta 
and better, as it happened, than those served at the 
same time which were recently taken from the shell 
The roast beef, steak, chicken, turkey, and quai! were 
I should anticipate 


yet learned, they ure 


Ihe 


‘ 
‘ 


refrigerator of 


all ae qood aa / have ever eaten 
no ill resulta from ite use, and consider it: m 
harmful than common salt,” 

Rex Magnus is a valuable discovery, a boon 
enter 


to agriculturists, a legitimate business 
prise, It is 
with the numerous humbugs of 


for a moment 


the 


not to be classed 
past 
ozone, preserving compound, and a host of 
such, the impossible projects of scheming men 
or the visionary dreams of laboratory scientists 
Professor Humiston has devoted many vears to 
studying to assist the millions to get cheap 
food, and, as the great aid to this end, made 
intense application and active research in the 


matter of antiseptics alone. He perfected his 


FOR 


| proc 


; Ure 


THE MILLION 


ter 4 


I HUMISTON, 


he proved his theories, he demon 
trated the feasibility of his methods, he en 
listed hi 


vury capital, the Company was organized, who 


co-operators, he secured the neces 


bought extensive works, and they commenced 
ona commercial basis before they took meas 
to inform the public of this wonderful 


preservative 
Vi \ 


This Company is not seeking capital of the 


Business Basis. 


public they simply propose to manufacture 
this preservative on a large scale to offer it for 
sale eventually in every grocery and provision 
store in the land, in large or small packages 
All classes now have an opportunity of pur 
chasing the preservative in small and inexpen 
sive packages, and of testing, each for himself, 
ite value in his own home and business, There 
is nO Opportunity or design for any misrepre 
sentation or serious disappointment in a fair, 
open transaction like this. There are no terri 
torial rights or patent licenses for sale, but 
every one may have equal and ample chance 
to use Rex Magnus. The Company offer, how 
ever, to supply any one—in case his grocer, 
druggist, or general storekeeper hasn’t it on 
hand——with any brand of Rex Magnus which 
he may desire, upon receipt of the price. 
They will prepay postage charges on sample 
packages, which cost but fifty cents per pound 
for meats, milk, and sea-food, while cream and 
other special brands cost one dollar per pound 
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Vii. Previous FAILURES. 

The wretched failures by which the public 
has heretofore been deceived have pretended 
to preserve all kinds of food with the same 
compound, an idea which is preposterous on 
the face of it. Meat is different in character 
and substance from sea-food, and this from 
milk, cream, and butter, these from eggs, and 


eggs from vegetable juices or fluid extracts, | 


Professor Humiston has treated the subject | 
i Having thoroughly in- 
vestigated the question of antiseptics, he found 


In a scientific way. 


the properties and chemical analyses of the 
different kinds of food, and then, after thou- 
sands of experiments, having fully learned 
what antiseptics and what proportions were | 
best adapted for each, he compounded his | 
preparations intelligently, each to the purpose | 
Herein | 
lies his success, and it is herein that all others | 


for which it is especially designed. 


have failed 
Vill. Hiagu Testimony. 

The famous Miss Julia Corson, in a recent 
article in Harper’s Bazar on “Diet for In- 
and treating especially of game and 
“ While the general rule holds 


valids,’ 
poultry , says 
good that fresh food is the most wholesome 
and that actual decay in anima] flesh used for 
food is apt to produce symptoms of irritant 
poisoning, game is often eaten in an advanced 
stage of decomposition without any percepti 
ble injury to the epicure. Microscopic exami- 

nation of meat which has been exposed to a 
medium summer temperature, from 85° to 90 

Fahrenheit, for three or four days, proves the 
development at that stage of a minute organ 

ism, termed by physiologists the death vibrio. 
This parasite seems to be present in other 
meats than pork, and, like trichinw, is not| 
destroyed by the process of salting and smok- 

ing meat or of curing it in brine. There is 
no reason to suppose that the flesh of game 
is exempt from the presence of this natural 
product of decomposition, When meats con 
taining it are imperfectly cooked, their con- 
sumption produces gastric disturbance, some- 
times fatal in its result. As game is generally 
broiled or roasted, the action of intense heat 
may destroy the septic influence of the organ- 
ism. 

at . x * * * * * 


“T have considered this rather unpleasant 
subject at length with the hope that when 
game is ordered for an invalid the caterer | 
may be induced to supply it as fresh as possi- 
ble. Asa rule, the flesh of game is less dense 
and tough than that of domestic animals, so | 

i 


| 
| that there is not the same reason for keeping 


it in order to let it become tender by the first 
action of decomposition 
digestible than butcher’s meat, and for that 
reason may be eaten fresher. Its comparativ: 
freedom from fat makes it relatively more nu- 
tritious, while its intense flavor is tempting to 
the appetite; as the taste of the flesh and 
blood of game is nearly identical, the latter is 
generally carefully preserved in cooking.” 

It is in such cases as referred to by Miss Cor 
son that Rex Magnus plays a most important 
part, Itis of the utmost moment that the food 
of invalids, as well as of people in good health 
should be tempting in quality and appearance, 
appetizing in flavor, and tender and easy of 
mastication; but at the same time, and above 
all, it must be perfectly sweet and fresh. Spe 
cial care must also be taken that the living 
creature from which it is derived was in a per 
fect state of health, as otherwise germs of dis- 
ease may be taken inf the weak and enfeebled 


Game is also more 


‘system, which perhaps would have no detri 


mental effect upon a state of health. Rex 
Magnus will, as we have already shown, enabl: 
invalids and others to keep meats, wild game, 
and other like delicacies in a condition per 
fectly sweet and fresh for any reasonable time; 
sweetbreads have been kept four months, and 
cream nearly as long, and both sweet and 
known as difficult to keep. Game can be 
treated with it when first killed, and then 
shipped to market, or by taking care to pur 
chase only that which is sound and good, it 
can be treated at home and then kept until 
wanted, improving in quality and growing 
more tender, digestible, and wholesome. It 
goes farther, and is of even greater value to th 
million as a preventive of disease and an aid 
to health. It not only arrests and prevents 
decay and thereby obviates the danger of eat- 
ing partially decomposed food, but it counter- 
acts and destroys any hidden germs of disease 
and renders all articles treated by it wholesome 
and harmless, In this respect it isa great boon 
to mankind. 

Professor Humiston, whose genial face ap 
pears on another page, is a little over fifty 
years of age, is a native of that grand old 
town, Great Barrington, Massachusetts. He 
received his M. A. at the Western Reserve 
College. He has the honor of being a Fellow 
of the Chemical Society of London, and also 
of the Geological Society, being elected after 
unusually severe examinations. President 
Huxley, of the latter Society, said that “no 
American should boast of an election without 
a hard struggle.” In evidence of this preju 
dice toward Americans, the fact that Professor 
Humiston was given two hundred and fifty 
questions—five times the usual number—may 
e cited. He is now superintendent of the 
Company’s works, which will insure the most 
cone! product for this “ mighty king ” of food 
preservatives. The Company is meeting with 
great succeas, and deservedly. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


Publishers’ Department. 


“ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE.” 


PVE increasing popularity of the Home Magazine 
is seen in its rapidly growing subseription-list, 
single exception, 


which is now larger, with a 


than that of any other literary monthly magazine in 


Philadelphia 

Identified with the people in all their home interests 
and social relations, the Home Magazine has been, 
and will continue to be, just what its name implies, 
It has always oceupied a field especially its own, and 
Its 


that 


meets a want which no other periodical supplies, 
pages are always kept free from everything 
can deprave the taste or lower the moral sentiments 
How well the editor and publishers have succeeded 
in their effort to give a Magazine of the highest moral 
tone, yet replete with interest for nearly all classes of 
readers, the general voice of the press and the warm 
words of satisfaction and approval that come to us 


from subscribers all over the land bear ample witness 





| periodicals with heart-felt pleasure. 


OUR MAGAZINE, 

It is gratifying to know that our efforts to give the 
public a thoroughly pure, useful, and yet attractive 
magazine, designed especially for home-reading and 
culture, is meeting with so much favor and that the 
circle of its readers is constantly widening. A few 
extracts from subsoribers’ letters will show the general 
sentiment in regard to its character and influence and 
the estimate in which it is held; 

“I cannot tell you how like a dear friend it seems. 
From my heart I thank you for sending out such a 
pure book into homes throughout the land.” 

“The Home Magazine gots better and brighter with 
every succeeding year,” 

“ Your magazine is loved and honored wherever it 
gves. 


hail the advent of your best of 


Kach month 

“The Home MaGazine is my favorite and I do not 
wish ever to go without it. It would seem like a 
dear, friendly face gone from among us to see it no 


| more.” 


“It grows dearer to me with every year, and seems 


| more fitting than any other periodical I know, to up- 


Terms of Subscription for 1883, | 
%2.00 | 
3.50 
5.00 
6.00 | 
12.00 
20.00 


| Copy, one year, . . . ° 
2 Coples, 
so 
8 and one to club-getter, 
a 


1 
the 


oill receive, ee, 


Spee 


ihbera for 


188 


Re New wubec 
November and December numbers 1882. imen 
numbers, 10 conte 

ra From four to eight pages of Butterick’s fashion 
illustrations, with prices of patterns, are given in every 
number, 

fa Additions to clubs can always be made at the 
club-rate, 

past is not required that all the members of a 
club be at the same post-office. 

pa Remit by Postal Order, Draft, or Registered | 
Letter, 

p@~ Be very careful, in writing, to give your post 
office address and also that of your subscribers. 
ways give Town, County, and State 

$4I~ Subscribera who 
jive ly as pr 


U] 
CuneCH 


wish a change of address muat 
acticable 
hefore the tenth of the wu 
be 


notice “ after 


all 


ae ¢ receipt ofa 
number, and mn 
ceeding month, as no change of address can made 
between the tenth and twentieth of any month, 

ras Burrenion's We 


size or kind of Butterick’s patterns to any address, 


PATTERNS will send any 


post-paid, on receipt of price. 

THE PURCHASING DEPARTMENT. 

Many subscribers are availing themselves of the fa 
cilities for obtaining goods of various kinds offered 
through our Purchasing Department, and so far as we 
have learned the articles selected and sent have given | 
entire satisfaction. The lady in charge of this and 
the Art at Home and Needlework Departments will 
answer by letter or through the Magazine all corre 
spondents who may wish information on any watter 
connected with these departments. 


| spondence of a like tenor. 


| costly periodicals, 


lift and make beautiful the lives and homes of the 
people.” 

We could fill pages with extracts from our corre 
“ Better and better with 
each succeeding number,” is the repeated testimony 
in ite favor. A still higher estimate is found in its 
recognition as a thoroughly pure magazine, one that 
seeks to “uplift and make beautiful the lives and 


homes of the people.” To do this has always been 


| the editor's aim, and one from which no allurement or 


promise of a larger popularity has ever turned him 
aside. 

Our magazine is not the competitor or rival of any 
other magazine. It seeks to ocoupy a field peculiarly 
ite own, and to work that fleld way, 
but always with the end of making wiser, better, and 


in in its own 


| happier all who give it a welcome to their homes, 


Our readers have not failed to notice the increasing 


| excellence and variety of the illustrations which ap- 


pear from month to month in the Home Magazine. 


Al. | They will compare favorably with those of the more 


In this department we shall do 


more and better in future numbers. 


UNIQUE. 


“ Without an equal or another of the same kind,” as 


Worcester defines the term “ unique,” and we use it here 


as the best word we can select to designate the charac 
ter of Dra. Starkey & Palen’s establishment. There 
is none like it in this or any other country. It is not in 
the nature of a Sanitarium, to which people must come 
for treatment, thus being obliged to leave home and 


| its comforts and subject themselves to a heavy ex 


pense. They treat patients in their own homes (as 


| well as at their office, 1109 and L111 Girard Street, 


Philadelphia), no matter how far away from the city 
they may reside. 

Compound Oxygen is not a patent medicine and is 
not for sale by druggists. It cannot be had except 
direct from Drs. Starkey & Palen, or from their de 


| Positories in New York (862 Broadway), San Fran- 
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cisco, and Frodsham (Cheshire), England. They hold wanted, she will, if the matter is left to her taste and 
as close a relation to their patients as that of any other | epperience, select both the design and material. 
physicians, with the difference that in most cases con Thus, at a comparatively trifling charge, persons at 
eae and adv 00 are by pap sean emt, | a distance from the city can secure the services 
of through personal interviews. No e : ‘ 
tPhgnegs.08 apetngen ee ereeoge ears eh gas of an experienced and reliable person, 
for rendering an opinion in any case submitted, nor 
: : ’ | of good taste and judgment, in the selection 
for advice given during the time a patient is under | 
| of any articles they may desire to purchase, getting 

through this person an advantage in the market whieh 

vey wou wardiy be able to tain if here @ &hOp- 
| they ld hardly be able to ol if h nd shop 


treatment, whether it be for two months or a year, 
The only charges made are for the “ Home Treat 


ment,’’ which is fifteen dollars for a two months’ sup 
| ping for themselves 


| ’ ” 
They are homcopathiec physicians, of long practice | Five per cent, will be charged on the pre 
. | of goods ordered and supplied Where the amount 


ply or thirty dollars for a month’s office treatment 


and large experience, and in their treatment of the 
me under their care send their patients, | purchased is below five dollars, twenty-five cents will be 
| the commission on each transaction. No commission 
will be charged for buying paper-stamping patterns o 
pathic remedies indicated by the symptoms which are | for stamping where the material is furnished. On al 


cases whic! 
whenever they think it useful in supplementing o1 


quickening the action of their Treatment, the homco 





pacribe he patie 4 se sse remedies at his | 
described I patient can use these remedies at hi | other purchases the commission a above. 
own option | , . 
I When sumples ure requested, twenty-five cents 
Already the patients under their care have become | : ’ 
|} must be inclosed lf goods are afterward ordered, 


sO nume 1s that the time of three physicians is | 
| this sum will be deducted from the bill. 


largely occupied in the work of consultations, writing | 

opinions, giving advice, and sending prescriptions All mquirves fromethose who desire lo make pur 
In addition to this, the office Treatment demands the | chases will be promptly answered 

constant attendance of one or more persons for its | All orders must be uccompanied by the amount of 


administration, from thirty to forty patients using this | bill, including charge 


Treatment daily. In order to meet the steadily in Goods forwarded by express or mail at the pur: 
creasing number of their office patients, as well as | chaser’s risk. 
| 
their business requirements, they are about enlarging | Address T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
their establishments by adding two more commodious 227 S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
rooms to the five or six already used exclusively for 
business and professional purposes. oo 
. . Answers to Inquiries, 
The number of those who are availing themselves | 
of this peculiar mode of treatment is steadily increas (P. G.)—Black ribbon sashes, from 10 to 12 inches 
ing, while the general public is slowly but surely wide, in solid colors, will be very much worn this season 
as well as those made of the same material as the dress 


coming to see thet a new method of cure, based on 


natural laws, and certain and safe in its action, has| (H. D.)—Linen pillow-shams will wear much better 
| than cotton ones, and they cost very little more. 

(C, D, G.)—Little boys’ shirt-waists, made of chints 
and seersucker, can be bought for 40 cents apiece 
They have never been offered at so low a price before 


been discovered 
PURCHASING AND SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, 
| (D. F. 8.)—Shoulder-mantles, such as you want 
. |} hand-embroidered and edged with fringe, can be 
¢ have established a Purchasing and Sup- | bought for from $4.00 to $25.00. Those at 00 are 
We h blished a P’ hasing i Sup- | bought for f $ Th $6.06 
ply Department in connection with our Maga- | Very pretty. 
zine, through which any one residing at a distance (C. R, M.)—If you send us the waist and overskirt 
from the city may secure the services of a person of | of your dress, we can have it stamped for you and 
} return by mail in a few days. 
experience, good taste, and judgment in the selection | M.)—W ' ' a Neel 
m | ) ecan furnish macramé twine in all colors 
and forwarding by mail or aiie cing articles | witb for making tidies, lambrequins, and table- 
that may be desired, such as ladies’? and | draperies. 
children’s wearing apparel, goods for | (H. F.)—Your pongee table-scarf will look well 
household use and decoration (as fur- edged by a band of plush, finished with lace. 


niture, carpets, and upholstery, china, (D. M. C.)—Hamburg edging is employed for trim- 
glass, and silver ware, pianos, parlor ming gingham and chints dresses and can be bought 
: | for 25 cents and upward. Very pretty colored-satin 


organs, scientific instruments, elc., el.), | Darasols are selling for $5.00 apiece; silk ones oan be 
art materials, whether for painting, eater as low as $3.00. 
drawing, or fancy needlework, etc. etc. | (§. R. R.)—Black stockings are worn more uni 

Stamped patterns and designs for needlework and | versally than ever this summer and can be bought in 
various siyles of embroidery will be selected and for- Lisle thread as low as 80 cents a pair. 


warded The lady in charge of owr “Art at (H. D. G.)—Very pretty antique lace for edging 
. ee bunting curtains is selling as low as 18 cents, It is 





9 . . it 
Home Department will answer all inquiries im | made of linen thread and washes very well. 
regard to style or cost of material for any desired L. M.)—Your Canton-flannel tablecloth will look 
article. In cases where the materials and appropriate | we}) with a band of flowered crétonne stitched around 
designs for ornamental needlework are | it for a border. 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 


H D t 
TESTIFIES. 

Popularity at home is not always the best test of merit 

but we point proudly to the fact that no other medicine 


has won for itself such universal approbation in its own 
city, state, and country, and among all people, as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


The following letter from one of our best-known Mas 
sachusetts druggists should be of interest to every suf 


ferer 
Eight years ago I had an 
, attack of Rheumatism, 


severe that I AT not move from the bed or dress with 
outhelp. I tried several remedies without much if any 
relief, until I took Averr's SARSAPARILLA, by the use of 
two bottles of which I was completely cured, Have sold 
large quantities of your SARSAPARILLA, and it still retains 
its wonderful popularity. The many notable cures it has 
effected in this vicinity convince me that it is the best 
blood medicine ever offered to the public 


80 


E. F. HARRIS, 
River St., Buckland, Mass., May 13th, 1882 


SALT RHEUM. in the Lowell Carpet Corpora 


tion, Was for over twenty years before 
Lowell afflicted with Salt Hheum in its worst form 
ulcerations actually covered more than half the surface 
of his body and limbs 
SARSAPARILLA, See certificats 
1883 


(;FORGE ANDREWS, 


in 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. | 


Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


‘This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, 


overseer | 


his removal to | 
Its | 


The most common signs of Dyspepsia, or Indiges- 
tion, are an oppression at the stomach, nausea, flatu 


lency, water-brash, heart-burn, vomiting, loss of appetite 
suffer untold 





Dyspeptic patients 
They should stimulate the 


and constipation 


| miseries, bodily and mental 


| 
| 
digestion, and secure regular daily action of the bowels 
ise of moderate doses of 


AYER’S PILLS. 


s are regulated, one of these Pills, taken 


ner usually all that is required to 
d and purely vegetable 
the 


gar-coate 


sant, entirely safe and reliable medicine for 


fall disorders of the stomach and bowels. 


e best of all] ratives for family use 


He was entirely cured by AYER's | 
Ayer’s Almanac for 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists, 


REASONS 
WHY 


"MRS, THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 

nformes it vel 

ak, 





ATENT SPRING 
VERY head 


lf HAVE A PALSE, wtooy 


ireasing as 


t(MUSSED 


the money (/ not 
&.— MUS 7 IMPORT 
tha THOMPAUN 
b) As lhave lod 
can be oratiied 
PRICES from 86 to B12 (Blond and Gray extra 
Also, the most BELBGANSNT ASSORTMENT « 
SWITCHES (om 86 (6 850. GRAY HAIR 
A SPECIALTY, 
er Beware of parties endeavoring to «scl! 
you Waves representing them to be the 
Thompson Wave, as! deo not allow any other 
Dealer to sell my goods. 
SEND POUR CATALOGUR TO HRADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
No. 32 East 14th Street. NEW YORK. 


Welcome and Valuable 
FRIEND. 


The undereigned have just published for the benefit of 
their patrons and the public in general, a large and ex 
pensive Catalogue, pertaining te all out and indeor games 
and all the latest and useful Novelties, It contains 238 larye 
pages, over 2,000 illustrations, and will be sent by mati fer 
25 ete, PRCE & SNYDER, 126-190 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 
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| 

and wholesomeness, More economical than the ordinary | 
nds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multl- 

tude of low test, short weight, alum or phosphate powders, 


only in cans, Royal, BAKING PowpER Co.,, 106 Wall 


Street, New York 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


PEARS’soap 


The famous English Complexion Soap 


Established in London 100 years. 


A SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN 
AND COMPLEXION 


As recommended by the greatest English authority 
on the Skin, 


Proressor SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS., 


President of the Royal College of Surgeons. 






















IS INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


(ioodComplexion& Nice Hands 


a 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as 
a bright clear complexion and a soft skin, with 
these the plainest features become attractive, with- 
out them the handsomest are but coldly impressive, 
Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline 
and coloured Toilet Soap. 





10: 


EARS BOAP 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies 


and children and others sensitive to the weather, 
winter orsummer. In England it is pre-eminently 
the complexion Soap, and is recommended by all 


the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, 
non-irritant character, Aedness, Rouehness and 
Chapping are prevented, and a clear bright appear 
ance and soft velvety condition imparted and main- 
tained, and a good, healthful and attractive com- 
plexion ensured. Its agreeable and lasting perfume, 
beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet, 

Its durability and consequent economy is 
remarkable. 


THE BEST DRUCCISTS SELL IT. 





Mrs. LANGTRY.—From «a PHOTOGRAPH BY VAN DER WEYDE LONDON, 
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D\ STANDARD 
SILK 


OF THE 


WORLD! 


0 on oe ering with or Bron 
chitis who earnestly desire relief, lcan 
furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. No 
charge for consultation by mail. Valua- 
ble Treatise Free. Certificates from Doc- 
tors, Lawyers, Ministers, Business-men. 
Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 


00 sie PICTURES, 10c.; 100 TRANSFER PI¢ 





TURES, 10c.; 5 Birthday Cards, 10c.; 12 Per 
yrated Mottoes, 10c.; 5 Chromos, 10¢.; 
10c.; 3 Engravings, 9x12, 

All for 60c. Post-paid. Stamps taken 
J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 


TEN SETS REEDS. 
Fine Walnut Case. 


Height, 75 ins. 
Depth, 46 ins. 
Width, 24 ins. 


Address or 
Call upon 


"DANIEL F 


3 Chromos, 9x12, 
10c.; 4 Panel Mottoes, 10c. 


} 
98 We st Springfield Street, Boston, Maas, 


and MosT Eco- 


THE BEST” NOMICAL, find 


ani SELECT 


COLTON Sivivies 


gta Rich Flavoring Ertractsof Choicest Fruits. 
Unequaled in Delicious Purity and Great Strength. 


ASTHMA & HAY FEVER 


THEIR CAUSE & CURE. 
KNIGHT’S NEW TREATISE sent free. 
Address L. A. KNIGHT, 15 E. Third St., CINCINNATI, O. 


Surerriuous HAIR. Madame Wambold’s Specific 
permanently removes Superfiuous Hair without in- 
jostag the skin. Send for acircular. Madame Wambold 


Pamtnies and ¢6 


Terms and $% outfit 


a week in your own town 
Portland, Me. 


free, Address H. HALLet & Co, 


yf) per day at home. Gample s worth $6 free 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me, 


BETTY és} ORGANS 


If you are about to buy 
a PARLOR ORGAN, 
purchase the latest reson 
Se eC ase, Reatty’s 
BEET EN Cabinet 
0 5 ety ‘Ready, by 
lar the best for the 't. ast 
money. Proof, shipping 
ne eve ten minutes, 
EN Sets Reeds, viz:— 
arming, Saxaphone. 
Famous French Horn, 
Beautiful Piecol. Reeds 
Jubilante-\ lolina, 
‘owerful Sub-Hase, 
tweet Voix Celeste, 
loft lle Reeds, 
Duleiana Reeds, 
Mapason Reeds, 
Clarionet Reeds. 


27 Useful Stops, 


{including Sub-Bass, Oc. 


ve Coupler. Veix Ce- 
Producing 14 
~~ My equal to 4 


pg a poy ee 
ator, 
Pisani added 
core a 

ips ER 

foriway OrrFr Pits with 
Book and Music,for 


oninLsy 


$6.00 


80 as to introduce qautekiy. 
lam very busy; mo tems ¢0 

» write more about this 
beautiful parlor organ in 
this advertisement. What 
I want is for you to send 
me $65.00, thus ordering 
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est Cabinet orqee. 

Its introduction is far 
ter than anything thatc “4 
be written, the instrument 
oo’ for itse if, it sings 
own praises. oney 
refunded, with interest, 
= notes represe nted after 
ae s use. Nothing 
by correspondence 


OME 


Aw a will call 


eon, < 
Fievciin expe nse 4 
lew Yor © 


R.; fare, exc ursion, 
$2.85 time, 2 hours, FREE 


ACH 

gratis. 
Whether you buy or not, 
3 ios are cordially welcome 
visit the Largest Reed 

——- Organ Works in existen 

anyway. Illustrate 
Catalogues sent Free. 


'. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey, 
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WHAT WE CLAIM: 


That the treatment by Compound 


Oxygen is a New Discovery in the 


Healing Art, and that it will Cure cases which neither of the 


great Schools of Medicine ca 


nreach, The most searching 


investigation of this claim is desired and the largest 
means for effecting it offered. 


Slowly, but steadily, the conviction gains ground with 
the public that the new vitalizing Treatment for chronic 
diseases, which we have dispensed for over thirteen 
years, is based on well-known physiological laws, and 
that it cures by assisting nature to remove the obstruc- 
tions which from various causes have choked the mi 
nute interior vessels where life first becomes active 

A little thought will make it apparent to any one that 
the vessels which first receive life must be the most 
interior and delicately constructed of all the organic 
forms of the body—more than microscopic in their 
wonderful fineness, as every scientific observer knows, 
Now, if from any cause these interior vessels become 
closed or obstructed, then life cannot flow in free and 
healthy currents down and out to all the lower and 
more external organisms of the body, The consequence 
must be disease in some form more or less painful or 
dangerous 


Crude medicines (drugs) act upon what is lower or | 
more external where effects appear. They do not reach | 


to causes, and cannot, in the nature of things, cure radi- 
cally a disease which has its origin in interior obstruc- 
tions which they are too gross to reach, Too often, if 
largely administered and for too long a period, their 
action is to render these obstructions permanent, which 
is the reason why so many persons are injured for life by 
a medical treatment which employs crude drugs. 

Homaopathy bases its therapeutics on a different 
theory of cure. It does not attack the effect of disease as 
it appears to the senses, but, regarding this effect as only 
a symptom of a real internal disorder, attempts to reach 
and remove that disorder by means of its finer medical 
attenuations. Its practitioners direct their efforts toward 
the cause, knowing that if theyean reach that the effect 
must cease. The success of their treatment depends 
mainly upon the selection and administration of a 
remedy or remedies which shall be “ hom«opathic to 
the disease.” In the selection of these, guided by the 
patient's symptoms and the knowledge, skill, and ex- 
perience of the physicians, the mostcarefual discrimina- 
tion has to be made, If the right remedy is given, it 
reaches the cause, when the effect ceases. No violence 
is done to the body, asin drug-medication, If the dis- 
ease is not reached, no harm is done. Nearly all acute 
and many chronic diseases are amenable to this treat- 
ment 

But there 
has yet found no remedy—diseases which no system of 
medicine has been able to cure, 

In many cases, something more is needed than to re- 
move obstructions from the channels of the life-forces, 
however minute they may be. It is quite as imperative 
that there be /i/e-forces as that there should be normal 


Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent 
covery, nature, andaction of this new remedy, 
which have so far attended its use. 


re diseases for which even Homeopathy | 


; channels through which they may move. Hence, the 
organs whose function it is to generate the life-forces, 
which organs are evidently the minutest parts of the 
nerve-centres, must be reached, else the finest of the 
vessels, although free from obstruction, are useless, 

To reach these fountains and generators of the vital 
| forees effectively, drugs—even when hommopathically 
prepared—appear to be too gross 

Here is where Compound Oxygen shows its superiority. 
Being the vital element of the atmosphere, and that 
being magnetized in the process of manufacture, it be- 
comes so nearly etherialized that it may claim kinship 
with that quasi-ethereal organisms—the generators of 
all the vitality in the body. Whether those organs ap- 
propriate it as a pabulum, or receive aid from it by 
some other mode, sure 4t is the nervouscentres be 
come more robust, vigorous, efficient, and thus health 
giving. 

The importance of this work becomes more obvious 
when we consider that generally the obstructions to the 
life-forces mentioned above are the effect of the feeble- 
ness of those forces and consequent inability to prevent 
the obstructions. 

Until the discovery of Compound Oxygen, sufferers 
from this class of ailments had nothing before them but 
a life of wasting and pain. Now, for all who will avail 
themselves of the boon, a large measure of relief from 
suffering, or it may be complete restoration to health, is 
offered and insured. Few, no matter how desperate may 
have been their condition, have failed to receive benefit 
under our administration of this new, vitalizing Treat- 
ment, and there are now thousands of men and women 
scattered all over the country, who gratefully dcknowl- 
edge the good it has done them, and many hundreds 
who know that but for its use they would not be living 
to-day 

These are indisputable facta, and we invite the most 
rigid investigation into the claims here made. To any 
one, in or out of the medical profession, who desires to 
verify our statements in regard to what Compound Oxy- 
gen has done and is doing, the largest opportunity will 
be afforded. We ask and seek the most thorough examina- 
tion into the authenticity of our reports of cases, which 
all who read them must acknowledge to be the most 
remarkable ever given to the public 

A visit to our office will always be welcomed, and we 
shall hold ourselves ready to give such information in 
| regard to the published results of our Treatment as any 

one can reasonably ask. We are sure that not even the 

most skeptical in the medical profession can fail to be 

convinced of its marvelous action after the most careful 
| consideration of the evidence which we are prepared to 
| offer. 





Sree of charge, Tt contains a history of the dis- 
and a record of many of the remarkable results 


DePposrrorY In New York.—Dr, John Turner, 862 Broadway, who has charge of our 
Depository in New York City, will fillorders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment and may 


be consulted by letter or in person, 


DePosrToRY ON Pactric Coast.—H. E. Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
California, will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment on Pacific Coast. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


G, R. STARKEY, A. M., M. D, 
G, FE, PALEN, Ph. B., M. D, 


1109 and 1111 Girard St. (Between Chestant & Market), Phila,, Pa. 
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